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SPECIAL NOTE ; 

V ' - ^ • ' ' . \. 

'This monograph is one of a series^'entitled* CETA Program Models prepared for the 
Employment and Training Administratioir^ Oilce of Community Employment Programs, 
,with financial support by the Office of*Research and Development. The series i? divided 
into two parts. One, on program activities and services, was prepared under contract 
number 81-11-71-09 with the National Council ^Employment Policy and edited by 
Garth Mangum of the University of Utah. • - ^ * 

The monographs being issued' or prepared for publication in this part? of the series. are 
On-the-job Training by Jajnes Bromley and Larry Wardle; Job 'Development and Place- 
ment by Miriam k)hnsoa and Marge^ Sugarmanf Classroom Training— The OIC Ap- 
proach by Calvin' Pressley and James McGraw; Supportive Services by Susan Turner knd 
Caroline Conradus; Intake and Assessment by Le^ Bruno; Work Experience Perspectives by 
Marion Pines and James Morlock; and Public Service Employment by Ray Corpuz. Others 
may be added as circumstances warrant. 

* The authors, experienced employment and training pit)gram operators themselves, xe- 
view the purposes and means of carrying out CETA functions and comment on methods 
they have found useful in conducting programs and avoiding pitfalls.. The series is com- 
*mended not only to program operators agd their staffs, but also to community groups and 
other manpower services professionals in the. hope that this information will enable more 
people to learn about CETA programs, stimulate new ideas, and contribute to improvihg 
the quality of employment and training programs. 

The* second part of, the* series deals with- innovative programs conducted under^ title VI 
of CETA. At present, thfe only mofiograph in this part is CETA Title VI Project "Descrip- 
tion Reports. It was prepared undei^ contract number 82-37-71-47 with'MDC, Inc., of 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Additional reports describing other innovative programs are planned. 

The series should ^ot be regarded as official policy or'reqi^rements of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labors Although every effort has been made to assure that tfie information is coq-^ 
sistent with present, regulations, prime sponsors are urged to Consult current regulations 
before adopting changes the authors may advocate. The authors are -solely responsible for 

the content. * . . * . 

Copies of other titjes in the series may be obtained from: • , . , 

Office of Community Employment Programs ^ ^ • • " * 

Employment and ^Training Administration * • ^ . . 

U.S. Department of Labor ^ . , ' * . 

601 P Street, NW. - . ^ * • . ^ .* ' j 

Washington, D.C. 20213 , . . ' ' - , ^ ^ 

Reader comments and suggestions are welcomed and may be sent td the above address. 
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FOREWORD t 

On-the-Job Training is one of a series of monographs with the general title, CETA Pro- 
gram Models. The series is/designed to make available to .prime sponsor stafls the lessons 
some of the more ex])erienced of their colleagues fe^l th?y have learned from service in 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and previous programs. 

Jim. Bromley .is assistant director and program m^ag?r pf the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen (NAB)?or the State of Utah. His background -includes 6 years with the State em- 
ploymi^nt service .as an unemployment insurance claims examiner atwi-as an employment 
interviewer before joining the National Alliance of Businessmen as a contract service repre- 
semattve in 1971. He holds a master's degree in human resource managemem from the 
UmVersity of Utah. • 1 

Larry Wardle Is an employment security specialist With statewide responsibility in Utah 
for contracting under CETA.- He spent 3 years on assignment with NAB and 2 years as 
executive secretary of the Cooperative Area Area Manpower Planning System (CA'i^PS) 
after experiences .as a local employment service office manager, labor market analyst, an'd 
employment interviewer. He holds a master's degree in industrial relations from the Uni- 
versity of Utah., 

Bromley and Wardle draw upon their experiences in a small State with a history of 
statewide Manpower planning in wluch the State employment service has played a key role 
What they advise has worked in that setting. As with' each monograph in this 'series, the 
•reader is urged to accept and adapt to the setting at hand only that which gives promise of 
usefulness from the experience of peers. 

'"■ ' . ' 

Garth L. Mangum 
Series Editor 



PREFACE 



_ As the 1970's:c|raw to « clo^e, attention .is focused on the direction emproymenf and' 
• training programs will be taking in the next decade.' As a result 'of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Ti^aining Act, old programs are undergoing critical reevaluationi' Hith- 
erto accepted sblutions to loffg-standing problems are subjected to cldse qpestfonirig. In Jine 
with these d^p.arture3, this mbnogfaph attempts to provide a fresh approach to on-the-job 
training (OJT) and; in sa doing, to offer the CETA prime spons(^r" and the on-the-job 
training progrifih operator the basis for new programmatic, directions. ' . . 

On-the-job training (OJT) is not a j\0w concept, but rather is a form of training that 
has b^en us^chsince work began. HoVvever,' since the advent of the^Manpowcr Develop- 
-;ment ^nd Training A^ct (MDTA> of 1962, interest in and study , of OJT have greatly in- 
creased. A review ot^the period since passage of MDTA, cfoupled with the extensive ex- 
perience of the authors, may prescribe some remedies for today's "problems,* and foiir the 
basis for more effettive training programs in the future. / ^ . • * 

lliis monograph, however, is not intended primarily as a technical assistance guide^ but 
rather as an dvervr^ of some philosophical and operational considerations fox 1)dtK the^ 
policymaker. and ftie program operator. ''Some oNthe mat'erialis quite elementary, intended 
^for those with little knowledge Of on-the-job training or experience in these activities. Other 
sectibns of tfie^ i^ohograph are intended. f6r readers quite familiar with on-the-job training 
in the hope of stimujatig^ their thinking and providing ideas for creating Setter on-the- 
job training programs. ^ . . , ^ • 

^yhat, for example, are the inherent strengths,, weaknesses, and -limitations of this type 
of training? Philosophically, what shoul^^ibe the central focus of on-the-joB training^train- 
ing f6r jobs or placing unemployed persons in jobs? These sometimes conflicting objectives 
.ar^ reviewed, ^along with the waysJm which tjie issue affects/plannihg and operations. 
-/Fqrther on,''fhe authors argue that on-the-job training involving private-'ior-proflt employ- 
ejs has nof'been utilized to the e^rtent ihM it could be.^Well-pIanned and[ aggressive" solicit- 
ing of employer OJT contracts can prove successful beyond most prime sponsors' expecta- 
tions. Indeed, the authors believe thatj,this typ^. of planning and soUciting; when carried 
Out in tandem with a well-articulated public fblations program, will produce a program • 
imited in' size only by the available fupding. . . , • » 
N S^^^ presents an opportunity for prime .sponsors to be innovative, and flexible in* de- 
signing 'and implementing on-the-job training progfams. Suggestions and examples are 
given involving such concepts as incentive payments, variable reimbursement rates, and 
contract extension. Specific tailoring bJ contracts to individual trainee needs is- also ex- 
plained, along wit|i iome thoughts on the use of vOuCher systems whereby trainees de- 
velop trieir own personjplized training programs. 

The, monograph ends with some conclusions about on-the-job training and its presAit 
application under CETA. In addition, 'recommendations for program improvements ire * 
offered, ' . . . ^ ' 

The authors believe this monografJfi maizes, a significant contribution to the understand- 
ing of on-the-job training and -partially fills a void left-6y other publications on the subject. 
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1. frilLOSOPHV AJNirPURPOSE OF OJT 



Philosophy of OJT 



The basic phijosophy of OJT is that, for many occupa- 
' iions, a trainee learns best by cfctng.the work in an .actual 
I work situation, using the employer's procedures and pquip- 
' njent according to the employee's requirements. This is 
particularly the c^se for semiskilled occupation^ in which 
'workers are hired ^t an. unskilled level and move upward 
through a progression of jobs', each involving small in- 
crements of Skill. ^. ^ * •* , ♦ 

The purpose of OJT as an employment and'' training 
p/ogpam is to place individual in € work and training 
situ^ion. It^ is especially well .suited for disadvantaged ' 
persons wjio" may l?e disenchanted with classroom types of 
/training. Many disadvantaged clienfs need ^xtra helo^^t^^ 
^ effort' on' their behalf to overcome obstaclesyand becortie . 
meaningfully employed. Reimbursement under OJT con- 
^ tracts is designed to-motivate employers to hire individuals 
. they might" otherwise not consider by helping the em- 
ployer cover the extraordinary costs-^of hiring, training, 
^ and retaining disadvantage^ persons as workers^" As an 
" * employment and training program, OJT has the'^foUow- 
ing'fea^ur^s: ] 

i\ ) dlif nts start work 'immediately. The cohcept is to 
hire firsf arid train -later. \ . ^ *^ " 

(2) Clients arc not trained for the'Nncertainty of' a 
. futurejobthatmay ormay notexi^t. 

(3) Th#^training is practical arid comprehensive in that ' 
^ it exposes the trainee to an actual work epviron- 
. ment, pressures| interpersonal relationships with 

. fellow workers/ and the *ritual of company pro- 
cedures. • 

(4) Trainee perfoFfriance can be evaluated on the job. 

(5) The trafinee is trained according to emptoyer needs 
. and desires. , ^ * \ - - 

(6) For many jobs OJT is less>expensive and more ^« . 
* flexible than- other training programs. ^ ^ 

(7) ^e trainee immediately becomfs a productive PurpOSG Of OJT~^ 
member, of the work force. Employment of the - 'tw^ VlPWnninf G 
disadvantaged can -also jiave economic significance •'•▼^M V ItJW.pOlIllS ^% \, 
in terms>)f a reduction in welfare, unempfoyment, \ ^ - ^ 

' • and similar transfer payments. Another important 
economic benefit is that the individual becomes a 
consumer with increased purchasing power. 



(1) Some cliciUs have problems so severe that they 
cannot nreet entry level requirements for employ- 

. • ment. Such individuals require ^preemployment 
training, counseling, or other service before they 
cai\be considered job^ ready. « . • 

(2) Clients who are hired and placed in an QJT situa- 
* tion often require. supportive services to success- 

/ . fdlly adjust or benefit from trlinmg.. Many em- 
X. plbyers have found it difficult to prd>^ide timely 
anfl effective services. J , ' * 

'.(3) OJT seems to be feasible' arid best situated for 
entry level *jobs. Many such 'jobs offer Jktle hope 
of advancement to higher level ^obs and pay. A 
trainee in such a position may quit an^ once again 
• be in need of employment and training. ' 
(4) OJT is not suitable for certain kinds of jobs. If 
the ♦knowledge and, skill required ^ theoreticaj, 
'mathematical, scientific, of acade^iic,* a back- 
ground ih formal education is usuall>f required. 
(J) OJT is generally less expensive to conduct than 
pt^er kinds of training. However, i^ may prove to 
be more costly for an* employer, since greater 
* time demands are placed on - supefvisors. Also, 
combining training and production results in less 
\ output than wouldJiave occurred .if ihe total effort 
had been devoted- to production alone. 
Often craft or other workers who provide^ train- 
ing to '.newly hired - employees*^ do not have the 
skill to be good instructors. Sometimes they re- 
' * * sent sharing their knowledge and feel th^the 
trainee is being given advantajiss, they themselves 
did not have.. ^ * ; 

• These -obstacles present a c|jallenge that may be over- 
c(wne, in part, thjough innovative design and creative ad- 
mmi^ation. " ; ^ ^ 



(6) 



Each of these "features is desirable Mn an employment 
and tnlning Jjrogram. There are, howev^er, some limita- 
tions and weaknesses mherent in OJT, such as {he follow- 
ing: * . . - ^ 
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As' an -employment and training-^ program, OJT in-' 
corporates some form of reirribursement to employers to 
offset the costs of trailing. THe only justification for that 
payment is id motivate empl9yers to, perform a public 
service they would not normally perform.' Generally,* that 
public service is to hire a comparatively disadvant^t^d 
person who nii^t otherwise' have been rejected. Less 

^ ' ' ' ■ n. 
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often; it may be to upgrade a current emplpyee in whom 
the pubhQ has a special interest. There are two possible 
ohjpttivt's in the siihstdi/ cd emplo>ment and traimrfL^ of a 
new empIo>ee. First, the reimbursement '/bu>,s" a job for 
the trainee, and ^Sinfuf cmplo>menUis the 'major objective. 
AccordingI), success occujs when the persort is hired afid 
retained as an employee. Placement becomes an, end in 
Itself. One implication of tfiis view ii> that ^ the amount 
and quaht> of training". is secondary to continued ^plo>- 
ment. * " ' * - • 

. ' A. second view. of (he purpose of OJT is that thc'rcim* 
bursement to an employer buys training' \Vhich makes th^ 
trainee more marketable as a r^'sult pf increased skill. In 
this context, the placement and trailing arC means to an 
end. Retention of the worker by the contracting cmplq^cr. 
i^ of secondary importance, so long as meaningful training 
is provided. Indeed, employment during tiie training-period' 
may even be considered as transitional em'ployment. 

Each of the above points of view has merits, but .the 
viewpoint to which a CETA' planner subscribes has far- 
reaching implications for planning and operating • OJT 
programs. The^kind of employers sought for contracts, ev 
pectation of training, and evaluation of the contract's suc- 
cess arc all effected b> one's point of view regarding the 
purpose of cofitracting for OJT. 



Upgrading as ap OJT Program 



Although CETA'aUbwS upgra;je training, little has, been 
,done because CETA regulations effectively preclude it. To 
be eligible for upgrading, a pers6n must be employed and 
must meet the poverty level guidelines. Few Qmpl5>ed per- 
sons have incomes in relation to family size that make them 
eligible • for upgrade training. Basically, upgrade OJT is 
used in , situation^ where employees are confronted with 



barriers to occupational or ca^^ advancement./Many 
times a person wotking at anrcntr> level job lacks the skill 
and training to be premoted to a higher level job The em- 



plo>gr may feel, that upgrade training is not a "^justifiable 
cost is long as .other workers with the requisite skills are 
available from inside or outside the establishment. 

Encouraging emplo>ers to provide up'grade training and 
other services that enhance career opportunities for the 
working poor ma> result yi the f611owing benefits. 

,t 

(M ) More entry level jobs, for the unemployed. . 

(2) Less turnover' ^s a result of higher morale ^Tind job 
satisfaction. 

(3) Increasec^ realization of hitman resources potential. 
• (4) Greater productivhy ,of the work force .through 

training. 

However, CETA' planners may be reluctant to provide 
for upgrade training because of the requirement cited above 
and becau^ of such considerations or opinions as? 

(J ) The lack of resources and the pressing needs of the 
unemployed permit expenditures onl> for entry 
OJT. , . — — 

(2) The payment of government funds for upgrading is 
a subsidization of private business that is objec- 

, tibnable in principle and philosophy. 

(3) It is too expensive, and the e^ip^cted returns are 
doubtful or.uncertain. Therefore, it is not considered 
a prudent investment of funds. 

(4) It takes too much effort arfd thought to develop an 
effective program. *^ 

(5) Unions may rioCsupport the concept, and collec'tive 
. bargaining agreements .may exclude eligible em- 
ployees frpm participation. 

It is advisable for CETA planrfers to give some thought 
to OJT upgrade training in view of local needs an^i cir- 
cumstances. 'Tecfinicz^l assistance for designing and imple- 
merllingi^such programs may be available from Department 
of Labor re|)resentatives. 



^rfflSTORieAt DEVELOPMENT OF ON-THE-JOB 
. TRAINING POLICIES 



, On-the-jolb training b^igan when a father first taught a' 
son how to' hunt. It is such a natural processlfiat it does 
nQt Ifcn'd itself to f(^rmal historical treatment. Employers 
have always assumed some training responsibility paftic- 
ularly*for those jobs which do not involve high theoretical 
content and which can be taugh^ by a supervisor 6jf a fellow 
worker. Apprenticeships are^ another variant. 

We ^e concerned here prim^ily with public policy re- 
garding orf*th^job training as a tool of human resource 
developTtnent. Thp real impetusytegan during World War II 
when the labor force expanded rapidly to Jnclude women. 
► and other inexperienced workers or workers untrained in 
the specifics-job skills needed. Employers "had to train 
workers as part of'the war effoi:t; it \yas expected ofJhem. 
After the wJr, the (jLBill proved th^^^alue of public-jsup- 
ported training of workers, often expressed as a cpmbina- ^ 
tion of lotmal education and on-the-jorb training. That ex- 
perience proved a basis for public progran^s which wene to 
follow more than a decade later. 



Oh-the-Job Training and the 
MMipower Development and . 
Training Act * 



Surprisingljj^ittle^in the wtiy of on-the-job" training was 
\ developed unror the Manpower Developiiifint and Trainirig 
Act ' of 1962.^The MDTA was the second of the New 
Frontier/Great Society anti-unemployment programs (after 
the Area Redevelopment Act), andiOJT was included in 
the legislation as' a parallel effort with classrt>om training. ' 
However, institutional training, as the school version came 
to be known, had gained ^ foothold under Ae ARA and 
had a built-in local adminisfering bureaudtacy which did 
not exist for OJT, leaving the latter to ab late start and a 
^ slow growth.* Moreover, key congressional figures ..com- 
plained that OJT had not fulfilled expectation^, because 
some of th^ appropriated funds were. unused in the existing 
slack labor market. Initially, the Labor Depjartment had 
little faith in the capability of the vocational education sys- 
tem, to^train ^or successful employment; the Depa^ment 
% preferred the direct approach of. OJT. But promoting OJT 
was simply more difficult than, developing institutional proj- 



^Oarib L.,M«nfum and John Walsh. A Dtcade of Manpower Development 
and Training ($«ft Lake City: Olyxnpui PublUhfng Company, 1973) 8. 



ects. As long, as potential empk)yment opportunities could 
be identified and trainees recruited, an institutional training 
class could be developed.* Furthehnore, OJT required e^;- 
^oyer participatipn, and in the ^_xisting slack iSbor market, 
employers faCed few recruiting difficulties. ' ' " 

Jn spite of this. Department, of Labor policymakers recr:. 
oghized that OJT wats less' expensive- ta \lie public than 
vocational education; it offered.no problems of recruiting 
instructors, purchasing equipment, keeping up with indusr" 
trial developments, or placing graduates. In addition, since 
OJT included a j6b while institutionaU trainihg offered 
primarily a'^'hunting liCfl^s6" with which seek^^ job, it 
was viewed'by policy makers as an attractive way to invqlvl 
'private business, ^^ears slack demand had '"seen com^ 
pany training^programs atrophy, reimbursement for train- 
ing costs were available, and the choice of employees was 
to be l^t to the employer. ' 



Efforts to Increase Private 
Employer Participation 



• Accordingly, as time passed and the \abor markets con- 
tinued to tighten,^the MDTA emphasis gravitlated from in- 
stitutional training to OJT, with the latter ^rising from 6 
percent to 48 percent of the total effort from 1963 to 
1968.* Employer associations, hoping for a. piece of the 
action, acted as prime contractors to^prpmote C»T arid to 
subcontract with, their iriembers. Community groups such 
as^ the Urban League, which also served as prime con- 
tractors; had a different set of objectives 'but lacked ex- 
perience and empldyer conj^ct^. As a result, over one-thjrd 
of ^e avail^ble^slots were used to upgrade employees al- 
ready on the payroll.* Moreover, on-jight obsetva^ij^ found*, 
training ranging from excellent to. none at all. In a fiew 
extreme cas^s, employers were unable to identify eqiployees 
enrolled in MDTA-OJT.* 

In ^ite. of the problems with OJT, the ^average bud- 
getary costs were lower'and the placement (retention) rate* 
much higher than for institutiontiaf training. For example, 
9f the 83,600 trainees who completed OJT projects in 

» Garth L. Manium, Manpower Development and Trainif]g Act, Foundation 
of Federal Manpower Policy (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins ^^m, 1968>, p. 61^ 

^ Arnold L Nemorc and Garth L Manfura, "Private Involvement In Federal 
Manpower Programs," in Arnold R. Weber. I^rank H, Casselh Woodrow L.^ 
GInsfiurf, edi.. Public-Private Manpower Policies (MtdUon: Industrial ReU^: 
tio^s ReM»rch Assoc.. 1969). p. 64. ^ 

* Ibld.» p. 62. 



.Chart 1 Employment Status of Workers 
Completing On-the-Job Training, 
Fiscar Year 1967 



Emproyed tn trafninjp 
related )0b6 
86 6% 



Employed in 
other jobs 6 3% 




Source ,US Departmeint of Utxy Manpower Admrteirajjon 



fiscal year J 967, about ^1 percent were employed at the 
time of the last post-training follow-up, most of thern in 
training-related work»(s^^ chart 1).^ Fu^thefrhore, an ex- 
am.inajion ol OJT program ^ expenditures • for the corre- 
, sponding period of time shpwed that the.average cost to the 
government of MDTA-OJT was relatively low. It approxi- 
mated $650 ^er trainee, more than $900 below thc-avbr- 
age for the ffistitutional training program.^' As a result, con-, 
^siderable governixient pressure was applied for continued 
, rapid. expansion of O^T programs. SinniUaneously, there 
was a tightening of the labor market,'and nian^ 'employers" 
^vere, looking for new employees* OJT progWm admini- 
strators, at the focal pomt of theSe forces and with limited 
staffs, hurried to fill a growing number, of slots. The out- 
come was that, in too many cases, the characteristics pf. 
those enrolled aroused suspicion that tht ivorkers were nof 
particularly different than those the employer would ^have 
hired in the absence of the relatively small subsidy. * 
- In an atteippt to improve on this recbrd, subsequent* 
MDTA-OJT administrative decisions required that pro- 
gram administrators maintain ah. appropriate ratio* of dis- 



advantaged ^ non-disadyantaged trainees;^ e.g., fiscal ! 970 
guidelines specified a 50p0 placement target. 
Still, employers seemed reluctant to hi re the underedn ::_ 

, ca^ted, the young, the old, and ^members of minority groups,^ 
limiting the potential of OJT for serving the disadvantaged* 
unless new approache&%were developed. Furthermore,* ex- 
perience with disadvantaged trainees seemed^ to, substan- 
tiate the -employers'* foot-dragging* position. ^Training the 
disadvantaged often requir^ .basic education' before they 
could uiWrstand simple work instructions', *j?)b-related 
ucatipn that .they could ynderstand the task, special 
counseling to ameliorate personal' |)ro<?lems, travel assist- 
ance and'child care, medical ^d dental cafe, ana a smat-* 
•tering of other ^upportiv*e services befo.re^any of their work 
lk)tential could b^ realized. . - 
• "Even after'the requirements for 50 percent disadvantage^ 
were imposed* employers tended to fill thejt trainjng' slots 
^yith the better qualified among the /'disadvantaged" ap- . 
plicants. In fact, one study, of OJT subsidies to small epi- 

. ployers in Ne\> Haven, Connecticut, indicated that^a sizable 
number of the employer^ (22 out pf 95') Viewed 4he sub- 
sidies as paym<^nts, Jot which, they did nothing in 'return. 
Thirty-nine were disheartened by the behavior of trainees, 
and either refused to use the OJT * program ^agai'n or put 
(ticw conditions .on continuing its yse.* ♦ , 

Nevertheless, the decision had been njade to promote^ 
the OJT idea and to ensure th^ a substantial part of the 

' public money' would go for, training, worker^ .who' did not 

V have a reasonable expectation df meaningful employment ' 
without some form of assistance. Against this background^ 

* ihe Departrgent of Labor began to explore other approaches 
to stim\ilat& moi^ private, employer participation. 

Motivated by a combination of ghetto riots in their bome 
cities and" the tightening labor markets of thej Vietnam war, 

*a lew employers* took initatives in hiring disadvantaged 

. worlcers itoxn the central cities^ often in pursuit of defense 
contracts and in response to affirmative action ^'pressures.! 
Federal 'officials, noting these initiatives, 6?gan a series 
oi (Contracting efforts, persuading employers to hire disad- 
vantaged workers and offering to underwrite with public 
funds the additional costs of hiring these -werkers in prefer- 
ence to more familiar ortes^AU .of'this .culminatecl in a 
special presidential message in Jajjnary 1:968 and the 
lauaching of the National Alliance of Businessmen's Job 

' Opportunities, jn the Business Sector Program <I^IA6- 
JOBS).« . * , • , 



^ Manpower Report of the President (Waihington: U.S Dcpaftncnt of Lal>or, 
1975). p. 320. • 
• Ibid . Aprnj969, i>, 62 ' 



• feobcri S. Goldfarb, "Tho Evaluatton of Government Programs- the Case 
of New ftavcn's Manpower Training Activitles>" (unpublished Ph.D. thesh, 
Departmentf^f Economics.^ Vale Univeryty^ 196»^. pp 11^^^ 

• Sar A Levitan. tJarth L. . Mangum. ^and Robert Taggart III. Economic 
Opportunity <tT the Qhetto The Partnership of Government and Business, A 
Joint Pubhbation of* the Center for Manpower Studies. George Washington 
Unirerstty, and the National Manpower^ Policy Task Force (Baltimore: ^The 
Johns Hopkins Press.* 1970). p 81 • ' , 



Teaming iJovernment On-the- 
Job Training Programs with 
Private Business Leadership— 
the JOBS Programs 

Although JQBS was the outgrowth of MDTA-OJT, it 
diffe^red it several fundamental respects; 

(1) It was^ clesigped to serve ojily disadvantaged 
workers. 

C2)'It waslargeted primarily to thejarge urban areas. 
' (3) It relied on employers to provide not only job and 
training but ^Iso the full range of supportive servr 
ices required to help disadvantaged, workers make 
^ satisfactory job adjustmen^.^^ 
(4) It utilized tl|e services and support of business em- 
»ploy6rs to help promote' the program's efforts. • 
'(5) \\ stressed ''hire first; then train and retain." ' 

In essence, then, the NAB/JOBS program Vas initially 
• aimed at continued testing of the basic concept of immedi- 
ate employment for the hardcore unemployed and' at ex- 
ploring the training-methods and related services that would 
be most effective m increasing these workers' skills, em- 
ployability, and stability on the jo^.:NAB was also con- 
cerned with ffnding better \ va y W f enlisting employers' 
cpoperation in the program and of helping them' io over- 
come the serious problems entailed in absorbing disadvant- 
aged people in to their work force. 

The JOBS program involved a commifment by employers 
to hire these workers Arst and train them after— building 
on, the accumulated evidence that initial placejnejjt in a 
job at regular wages does much more to motivate a disarf-' 
vantaged individual than a 'training period before employ- 
ment with only a promise of a future job.^The program put 
the services and financial pawers of government at the 
disposal of industry, a plan which experience had -shown 
Was essential if the disadvantaged unemployed were to re- 
ceive the^ range and depth of service^ required to help^hwn- 
become productive workers. 

Simply stSted,^the objectives of the NAB were as follON\ls:' 

(1) To^stimulate the awareftess, involvement, and com- 
miti^a^t of the business community- 
- (2) To secure job pHedges. • 

(3) To facilitate the actions required to get the peop'le 
J— on 4he job and keep them there. 

(4) To have the Alliance advise and assist the govern- 
ment in shaping employment ,an*trainf?ig programs 
to community needs. 

Resujts of the NAB/JOBS 
Effort 



at NA^ 



companies. Campaign^or job pledges and OJT contracts 
were carried oiit initially in^^O metropolitan areas, which 
NAB called "metros'] for short. ^JAB added §1 piore 
metros Jn 1969 and the tolal has been fluctuating since 
that time. These campaigns produced 8,400 conbtkct jobs 
in the first year, 31,500 jobs. in the second' year^ 52,800 
jobs in the third yeaY,, 60,100.jobs.in the fourth year, and 
88,200. jQbs in the fift^i and largest year (fiscal 1971 ).« 
Closer examination qJ the statistics, however, reveals that 
the JOBS program had ijs greatest luccess during the period 
4 when^labor demand was high. As demand began to falter 
toward the end of 1969, many of the NAB metros found it' 
increasingly diflScult to interest employers in OJT, since 
well-qualified workers' were available. Of perhaps greater 
concern was the fact that many of the JOlfS trainees found 
themselves in the age-old position of being the last hired ■ 
and first fired. . " 

^ With the advent of the Comprehensive Empioymehtjpd 
Training Act (CETA) and its focus on* decision makmg 
at the local governmental level, NAB has been phased out 
of OJT contract administration, but there -is little jloubt 
that it has made a significant impact, upon the procedures 
companies folloW in dealing with th^^ disadvantaged. after 
they are hired. Indeed the provision pf special programming 
fo meet the'^mploylnent problems of the disac^plitaged 
generally dismiped as preferential treatment before 1968 — 
has become a way lif^ for many of the NAB participating 
companies. NAB h^s not been phased oi\t of existence, and 
few of the executi\!es who have worked for the Alliance 
complain aboiit Jts tonjjnuance. 

Today(>^hej\lliance has expanded, its efforts on employ- ' 
ment- and enyjloyability development programs for youth, 
veterans, and ex-offenders. In ' addition, ^the partnership 
of government!! 'business and labor has been 'expanded to 
include education in order to more effectively deliver pre- 
vention and correction services. More specifically, NAB is 
attempting to strengthen the educ'ation and training* oppor- 
tunities of loc^l school. systems with industry know-how 
and resources. /NA^ believes th^ both sides can learn 
from each other and jointly help the school syst.ems better, 
prepare students for entry into the labor-market. Moreover, 
NAB experience with OJT programs has made a positive 
conti:ibution to' the design of CfeTA/OJT provi^iops^. 

CETA prime sponsors now hav^ the opportunity to 
further experiment with the OJT hiring and training tools 
developed over a period of m^y years. The§e e^xperiments 
ca^ take pl^ce entirely outside tRe aegis of NAB;' or they 
can -take place on a shared experience basis. The weight of 
evidence suggests that the shared e^erience approach will 
produce Better results. 



The evidence suggests that NAS did a fairly good job 
of increasing the number of disadvantaged hired by many 



• Manpower Report of the President (Washington; U.S. iS^partmcnt of Labor, 
1975). p. 317. . . ^ 



3. CONSIDERATIONS IN DEVELOPING AND 
OPERATING ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Assessing Your Objectives 



Considering the record of achievement for OJT pro- 
grams, prime spojisor/planners would be jreAiss not to give 
serious consideration to an OJT component in their plan- 
ning. However, there are several issues that should be 
explored befpr^ a planner can intelligently assess the need 
for OJT activities and identify the type, size, and timing of 
OJT program servicesjhat will yield optimum results. For 
/ example, the planner must fir^Jt address the issue of pro- 
gram objectives. ^RMtjakes a significant difference -in both 
developing and operating an OJT program whether the 
stated program objective is- to meet the needs ofahe*partic- 
ular market or to meet^he needs of the disadvantaged target 
population. Under tight labor market conditions, a planner 
may be required jto simply locate the high demand em- 
ployers and channel the disadvantaged Workers (o their 
personnel offices. To illustrate, if the planner has sufficient 
funds to train 500 worjcers on OJT contracts and the labor 
market is calling'tor 500 welders, it"may be necessary only 
to get the jobs andrfhe workers together. ; 

On the other hand, for the planner whq, wants to m^t 
the needs of the disadvantaged target population, the job 

. is more complex. Detailed analysis of the demographic 
data relating to the target^populatiort must be undertaken, 

' if intelligent judgments about disadvantaged needs are to 
be made. Disadvantaged populations include softie people 
who are well motivated to work but who llave various 
handicaps ^hich prevent them' from getting or holding jobs. 
Some are yoting Reople who are either school dropouts, 
or products of very poor education, with limited work e)f- 
perienee. •Some are older workers who have been working 
at low skiJI or marginal jobs. Many are women on welfare, * 
with children to support. Still others may have records of 
arrest, imprisonment, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
severe personal or psychological pr6blems.\^ 

The best OJT plan is one which m\\ meet both the needs 
X)f the labor market and the needs of disadvantaged workers 
who Require help t6 reach acceptable levels of job per- 
formance. • « . ' , 



^* Productive Emplo)fhxent of the Disadvantaged: Guidelines /or Action, Rc. 
seareh and Development Findlngi No. 15, (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Uibor, Manpower AdminUtratJon, 1973), pp. 29-30. 
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Comparing On-the-Job 
Training with Classroom^ 
Training / 

Once the question of objectives is settled, the planner 
must further analyze the particular planning district to 
determine which of the available manpower training pro- 
grams will best, serve to accomplish the objective. For in- 
stance, classroom training can do some things better than 
OJT, but it has certain limitations. For example, planne'rs 
must consider the availability of physical facilities' in the 
particular planning districts It might be that, a particular 
target - Area would have only limited classroom training 
facilities, and if^they are operating at maximum capacity, 
other trainihg programs must ,be considered by the planner. 
Also, the classrpom training facilities that are available 
may have specific periods of time when they can enroll 
new students. Many, bjit not all^ institutions offer some 
"open en(Jed" cjasses; yet numerous occupations that the 
planner may want to consider iov training programs require 
, a step-by-sfqf learning process which would Ihnit enrolt 
ment flexibility. More specifically, this requires that the 
^planner estimate the general educational jjevelopment of 
''the ta^pget population, the skill levels required for the jobs 
most available t(;|^^target population, and the capabilities 
of existing skill- tn||iing facilities before- intelligent decisions » 
can b§ made about pro^^m 'mix. 
' Other issues to be considered in choosing between in- 
stitutional and on-the-job training involve the comparative 
-merits- of the.'two activities in and of themselves. For ex-' 
ample; the evidence suggests that employers pref^ OJT 
because thejre is little question of its effectiveness, ^nd be- 
cause it is More fle^ble and less e)^ensive for many jobs. 
The effectiveness or impact is readily apparent to, super- 
visors who oan observe tvhether or not the worker is learn- , 
ing the job. Moreover, OJT can be carried out by craft 
wdrkers who' may not be very effective in teaching formal 
classes but who might command coiisiderable respect froih 
trainees because of their demonstrated sKills on the joti'. ' 
Thus, OJT does hot require expensive instructors or train- 
ing .equipment. It is flexible fcecause H«can be adapted to a 
wide variety of work situations and ^can be combined with 
all other forms of training. . ' 

Workers also prefer OJT because they can see its rele- * 
vaHce and arejtiot as likely to consider it to be a **waste of 
tirrtte" as they often do classroom training. 
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Ot\ balance, institutional training is more appropriate 
where the theoretical content is extensive, where substafitial 
training.miist precede production, where OJT supervision is 
difficult/ where safety is an important consideration, and 
wTiere'the work setting can be sufficiently synthesized Xo 
give realism to the training." <v > \ ' j/ 



Looking at Economic 
Conditjipns 



Economic conditions affecting both the local and na- 
tional picturfc must also be studied by the planner before 
allocating funds-to an OJT program. An economic down- 
turn may place, many emploj^es in layoff status; limiting 
the option of employers to provide training to new em- 
ployees. For service representatives to solicit contracts url- 
der these conditions might encourage employ^r^ to 'lay oft 
more of their regular employees in order to make room for^ 
OJTtraineies for which they receive reimbarsement (This is 
prohibited in theCETA regulations, but it may still occur.) 
In other words, the planner wouW only be determining who \ 
— ^not how many — would be unemployed. The planner 
may be able to identify some growth industries unaffected 
by the general slump.' Ofherwise^ the solution must be to 
place greater emptiasis on public service employment, 
classroom* training activities, or work experience. Con- 
versely, if tight labor market conditions exist reflecting 
high or rising employment tevels; it is comparatively easy 
to interest employers in OJT contracts. 



Realistic Budgeting 



Once the prime sponsor has received the total allocation 
of CETA funds available to the particular planning district 
and the decision has been made to allocate some portion 
of those fiinds id an OJT program, the prime spphsor must 
detemiine the level of funding required to do the job. The 
budget must cover the costs of such things as administration, 
training, staff services, and supportive services. Since the 
Department of Labor provides fairly detailed instructions 
on what constitutes^ allowable costs for an OJT^prograpi 
and what is required in the way of fiscal reportspthis paper 
treats only items which have been learned from .day-to-day 
experience tlTat will help planners more effectively utilize 
tSe allocated funds. * 

For example, day-to-day experience has ^owii mat it is 
helpful' to include the following items in fiscS" reports: 

"Garth Lf Mangum'and John Walsh. A fecade of Manpower Development 
ana Training (Salt Lake City Olympus PuBflshing Company, 1973). p. 134 . 



( 1 ) The.total amount of funds allocated to the program 
for^ administration, training, staff services and sup- 
portive services. 

(2) The total obligations of 'funds by line item, prefer- 
ably on a monthly baais. ' 

;,(3) The total expenditures of' funds by lint item, pre- 
ferably on a ftionthly basis. \ , 
(4) The total project^^ expenditures by line ite|ii) 
through the life of the prime contract. ^ 

Without this information, the planner cannot know if his 
or her efforts will prodifce the^ desired objective within the 
agreed upon time. Moreover, it is especially important fcj^ 
the planner to understand the relations between obliga- 
tions and expenditures. Progress reports have' shown that 
most OJT program operators have been able to do a rea- 
sonably good job of obligating the funds available, but 
not such ^a^ good job of expending the funds. Table 1 illu- 
strates how the funds foi^lhe NAB/JOBS program were 
obligated and expended through June 30, 1974. Part of 
the problem as it relates to expenditures is that trainee 
turnover remains an unkown variable. Good accounting 
principles suggest that program operators must nbt obligate 
more money than has been allocated, and therein hes the 
problem. If the program operator does not overobligate ih 
OJT activities, actual expenditures^ will generally run about 
\5Q percent of available funds. This is Because ofHhe+iigh 
number of trainees who le^ive OJT contracts before the 
rjraining period is complete. (Ch. 4 discusses the tlirnover 
prpblem in greater detail.) .Consequently, there is ^ lag 
period during which contracts must be renegotiatea, new 
trainees must be recryited, and funds must be reobligW3>\ 

TabU 1. Funtiing of JOBS Program; Fiscal Years 19j58-74 

(In Millions) 



FiStal 


Funds 


Funds 


Funds 


Year 


Programmed 


Obligated 


Expended 


1968 , 


* $114.2^ 


S 89.9 


^60.0 


1969 


209.9 


160.g 


4^.4 


1970 


" 175 0 


14P 


21.7 


1971 


179.3 


169.0 


18.3 


1972' 


164.8 


118.2) 


15.4 


1973 


' 84.3 


72.9 


9.5 


1974 


80.6 


64.0 


8.4 






1 


■ 



In addition, most 'OJT contracts are written for approxi- 
mately six months.^ Thus, if a planner we^e to expend all 
OJT funds within a given fiscaUyear, tfie production sched- 
ule (see Production and Performance Standards) mus't 
require that -all contracts be negotiated within the fir^t six 
months. This is impractical, because good planning 
provide for -service? to the target populations durjSig the 
entire year. At the same iime, s^sonal^hirijig patterns of 
some of thy employers may preclude or limit their ^rtict- 
pation if funds can only be obligated during part of the 
year. / * ^ 
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Table 2. • CETa On-the-Job Training FinanciaHleport, 'Fiscal Year 1^78 
' * CETA Title \ 



Month 
(1) 



Expend. Cumula- Balance 

Contract During tive Remain-, 

Limit Month Expend. » ing 

(2) (3) . .'(4) (5) - 



Obligations Deobligation Total -* Balanca 

During During ' 'Projected To 

• Month, Month , Expend., * Obligate, 

(6) (7) " (8) . (9) 



TOTALS^ 
October 
November 
Dqcen^r 
January 
February 
March • 
April 
,May 
June 
July - 
August ' 
September 



$525,000 
^500,000 



525,000 



5475,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
25,000 
30,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
60,000 
50,000 

I -50,000 



$475,0* 
SfiOO 
15,00O 
30,000 
55,000 
85,000 
B5,000 
185,000 
245,000 
315,000 
375,000 
425,000 
475,000 



$ 50,000 
495,000 
485,00a 

' 470,000 
470,000^ 

. 440v000 
390,000 
340,000 
280,000 
210,000 
r50,000 
100,000 
50,(foO 



>,ObQ 
,000^ 



$710 

100, 

100,000 
50,000 
75,000 

100,000 
50,000 
' 50,00Q 
50,000' 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
5,000* 



?j 85,000 
T0,000 

30vOoa 

10,000 

to,ooo,, 

• 20,000 * 
10,000 
Z0,000 
15,000 
20,000 
20,000 
•10,000 



$525,000 

100,000 

180,000 
'200,000 ' 

265,000. 

355,000 

385,000 

425,000. 

455,000'N 

490,000 

510,000 

530,000 

525,000 



-0. 

$400;00Q. 
320,000 
3100,000 • 
260,000 
170,000 
• 140,000 
100,000 
70,000' 
35,000 
15,000 
(5,000) 
-0- 



Given these considerations, the Utah Job Service de- 
veloped the fiscal reporting form depicted in table 2. Hypo- 
thetical numbers haye been used in the tablp for illustrative 
purposes. For example, this particular planning district -al- 
located $500,000 to it$ OJT program for FY 1978 to j^y 
employers for extraordinary training costs associated wfth 
. hiring disadvantaged workers. -During the first month 
(October), it obligated $100,000 (column 6). However, 
"n?irrcertlrere is nofmalTy a lag periad Jiefween the times the 
contract service representative negotiates the contract, ob- 
tains the necessary signatur-es, su.bmits the required inforr 
mation to the accounting department, and verifies that 
trainees have been referred to the employer, only '$5,000 
was actually paid out (expended) at the end of the first 
month (fcolumn 3). Column 5 ^hows that there was a re- 
maining balance of $495,000, but Colunin 8 indicates that 
if all of the trainees who were placed on OJT contracts 
during October ^iS^d on the job long enough to complete 
; the full trainig^eimbursemerit period, $100,000 would be 
' expended., Coimn 9 illustrates that,,since $100,000 of the 
$500,000 had been obligated, there was a b'klance^of 

* $400,000 left tq obligate. 

-Further analysis of the table indicates that by the end 
of December the pj[anning district had obligated $250,000 
' and expended $30,000. Perhaps more important is the fact 
that a patteiji of Seobligations (Column 7) began to 
emerge. With this information, the planner could start to 
manage the activity levels of the program;, i.e., how much 
f money could be obligajpd and expended each month in 
order 4o assure maximum utilization of the funds available. 

• These data also have important implications for the organi-^ 
' zation and staffing of tho^^program. Decisions can^^be made 

about how many contract service representatives are needed 
to obligate the agreed upon monthly totals, and how they 
' can best be organized- to acomplish the task. 

f ^Column 2 fit table 2^ shows that $25,060 in additional 
fypds were allocated to the progran» in January. This may 
be because other programs were not doing as well as an- 
.ticipated, or because feedback from the contract service 



representative suggested that employer aceptance was good 
, for OJT and more funds cbuld be obligated, or because of 
any of 4 dozen other reasons that required shifts in pro- 
gram fund§. 

Five important points should be made from this table.', 
Fjrst, if attests that, if k planner vtants a maximum use of 
OJT funda, .it is necessary to omobligate. Note that in, 
this planning district, $71 0,00(>was. actually obligated to 
achieve a 90 percent expenditure rate ($475,000 is 90 per- 
cent of $525,000). As a rule .of thumb, the Utzdi experience 
indicates .that planners can oyerobligate up to about 130 
percent of available funds. In the example illustrated ^here, 

^the overoljligatibn was 135 percent 

. ^ Second, in order to adhere to sound fiscal and acounting 
principles relating to overobligations, sponsors must ensure 
that their OJT contract assurances and certifications con- 
tain the cayeat that "all payments to employers are subject 
to the availability of funds." This safeguard is necessary 
for two reasons: (1) Due to some unforeseen development, 
the Department • of ^Labor may be required to withdraw 
funding to a sponsor; and (2) the OJT program n^ay work 
so v^l that, \f carried through, th^ overobligation would 
resuKin actual overexpendhures. * ^ 
. Third, in this case even though overobligation did occur, 
$50,000 was left unspent at the end of September, Thi^ 
means that planners probably cannot avoid some carry over 
of funds from one fiscal year to another if they provide job 
opportunities for disadvantaged persons during each of the 
twelve months. Inasmuch as OJT contracts average about 
six months in duration, we suggest that for planning pur- 

^T)oses OJT programs should, be viewed as having an eight- 
een month life cycle; i.e., twelve months in which contracts 
can be^ negotiated and six months for final payments to em- 
ployers a;id necessary closeOut activities. 

Fourth, a fiscal control form, of this type can greatly , 
facilitate staffing.' Too pany planners assign contract serv- 
ice represeiUatives to their OXT program; with little or; no 
thought about how many cdn tracts qne contract* seryicfe 
representative can write or Iiow much money one contract 
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will require. This subject will be disciissed in greater detail 
under "Staffing for Optin^um Results*' Jatef in this chapter. 

Fifth, Hata of this type can tell the planner at a glance 
what the. overall condition of thetfjjtogram is, and whether 
or not it will ^complish the agreed upon objective^^ For in- 
stance, a sizable deobli^ation rate may suggest thaf person- 

' hel Assigned to screening, selection, and referral pj[ trainees 
are not exercising adequate care. Perhaps trainees' are being 
t^n^/nated for unsatisfactory job performance soon after 
starting the training. An Inordinately high deobligation rate 
may ai^ indicate that contract service i-epresentatives are 
not seroting thfe best employers \yith wjiich to contract. 

yPerhaps the emplo^f s supervisors do not know how to 

f relate to the disadvantaged workers. Company executives 
repeatedly cite the importance of such factors as/*raaking 
the^ disadvantaged productive as soon as pos^ible^'* having 
the trainee t'make a hit with his/her supervisor,''* and un- 
deretanding that "strong supervision'\is vital to successful^ 
employment of the disadvantaged.' This type of behavior 
often leads to another failure for. the worker unless the 

' management and supervisors can be oriented to the need 
for special assistance in adjusting* disadvantaged worker^ 

- to the job duties. The deobligation rate may also be a 

, signal that counseling, job coaching, and other follow-up 
supportive services are not effective. { . 
Fipally, planners should be aware that good fiscal man- 

^agement requires other reports of this type covering admin- 
istration, staff Services, supportive services, and other ac- 
tivities that^are directed at OJT functions. Generally, these 
activities .are not* subject to the jiumerous variables that 
influence the payments to employers. Thus, they are not 
specifically treated in this monograph. , <^ 



Operating or Subcontracting 
Your Progmm 



The first Step for the prime sponsor in organi^mg an 
OJT program is to decide if Ihe function will be operated 



(2) Does the proposal address existing target popula- 
tion needs? ^ 

(3) Does the proposal provide for flexibility in meeting 
changing employer and trainee needs? / 

(4) Does the proposal show evidence «f management 
and st^ff experience and competency? ^ / 

. (5) Does the proposal have administrative cQSt^'^ com- 
parable to other proposals? > 

(6) .Does the proppsal have training costs comparable 
Xo other proposals? ^ 

(7) Does the .proposal have supportive service costs 
. comparable to other proposals? 

(8) Does the proposal have staff service costs compar- 

* able to other proposals? ' 

(9) Does the proposal provide for linkages with other 
agencies and organizations to ^hare costs and serv- 

* ices? ^ 

(10) Does the proposal have adequate safeguards^ito en- 
sure that the services provided will not duplicate 
or overlap witl\ the services of other agencies arid 
organizations? ' « 

After careful analysis Of the particular agency or organi- 
zation, the prime sponsor may w?int to evaluate proposals, 
by a numerical rating system. Reviewers^ would rank each 
question on a scale pf on^ to ten points, for exaiiiple.^ If 
the sponsor felt that a particular, agency was well organized 
to meet existing labor market ^needs, a score of ten points 
would be given to question 1 , In this panner agencies and 
organizations could be compared on, the basis' of total 
points. Subsequently, should a subcontract award dispute 
arise, having numerically -weighted proposals could help 
the prime sponsor's staff to arrive at the best solution. 

Norm^y, prime sponsors will want tc look first at the 
Job Servici^^s a possible subcontractor. There are good 
reasons for doing so. First, the Job Service has been oper- 
ating OJT programs since the early 1960's. Often, their 
staff will have a wealth of knowledge about the program, 
the job market, and the target population. Second, the Job 
Service is required by the Department of Lajsar- to use an 
"added cost" concept in determining its chjJrges to CETA 
prime sponsors for services. In essence, this means that 



by- the sponsor or subcontracted to another agency or or-' 'the Job Service will not ^arge for any services it normally 



ganization.. If the decision is made to subcontract the func- 
tion, the following items should be considered: 

(1) That the sponsor develop an objective 'method of 
'appraisal that will identify the agency or organiz^ 
tion most capable of meeting the sponsors stated 
objectives for the OJT program, and 

(2) That the sponsor call, for proposals /rom all agen- 
: ' cies or organizations interested in . subcontracting 

for the OJT program*. 

^ STie following key questions are considered essentiar to 
proper evaluation of any agendy or organization proposal: 

(l),Does the proposal address existing labor, market 
needs? 

ERIC 



provides to tHe general ptiblic. For example, the Job Sefvke 
is required by law to complete a work application aiid pro- 
vide placement assistance to-any person who seeks such 
assistance at any one of its offices. For the prime "sponsor, 
this means that the basic information required for an em- 
ployabi^ty development plan for CETA enrollees is already 
available 4xA the normal placement services will Ije pro- 
vided at no charge.. Other services such as^ counseling, 
testing, vocational. guidance, and computer, job matching 
can also be provided to the sponsor at comparatively low 
cost. \ t \ 

The third consideration in favor of the Job Service is 
that the CETA regulatio'ns require the use of the Job Serv- 
ice Wherever possible. Indeed, .prime sponsors must justify 

10 -17 . 



- in wnting all services not -contracted to the^ob Service. 
This is not dierely a self-serving re^urremept, but one 

V which k designed to eliminate duplication, overlap, and 
confusion in program service 'delivery. 

Nevertheless,* there ire numerous pther organizations 
that have experience in taking disadvantaged "Workers off 
welfare rolls and piittio^ them on payrolls. In addition to 
those mentioned in chapter X ai partial list would include 

* the NationarUrban Le^ue, the Opportunities Industriali- 
zation Ginters (QIC's), and Operation Servrce, Employ- 

. 'ment, and RedeVdopment.(SER). It remains for the prime 
sponsor ^ decide which can do the job bfest for the least 
amount of money. . • * ^ ^ 



♦ * 

Statfing for Optimum Results 

• ' Regardless of the spon'Sor^'s decision to op^rate^or sub- 
contract, it is essential to have some jdea of what consti- 
tutes ^ eflteetlvg^T prograjTi organization. This knowl- 
edge will facilitated evalution of the: program operator's 
abiliti^ to perform both quantitatively and qualitatively. In 
^ this regard th^re appears to be coi^iderable rooi^ for vari- 
, ation and innovation. Analysis of organization charts from 
several different states ii?dicates that the specific functions 



of positions vary 'widely, yet certain Basic actiyities are. 
ubiquitous/.Gontract service representatives, for. example, 
were always present in someloirm or another, although they 
served under many differeht titles.. The ^tle. Contract Serv- 
ice Representative or CSR, is pscd in this document smce 
it appears most frequently in directives and publications 
issued by the Department of Labor. . * 

More* specjfically, it'^was noted that some CSR's were 
responsible for job development and some weje not; some* 
were responsible for follow-up with employers after the- 
contracts were written, while job coaches or pther parapro- 
iessional workers performed that function in ot&er cases; 
some developed specific job openings for individual 
trainees, and some solicited any and all job ppenings the^' 
particular employer h^d at the time of the Contact. Chart 
2 depicts oit OJT program organization chart encompassing 
the basic functions that were present to on^ degree»or an- 
^other in all planning districts. Brief job descriptions of the 
key positions follow. ' 



Program Director 



The program director is the chief oflSccr, who Jias-the 
ultimate responsibility for the program's ^flfcctiveness. Gen- 



Chart- 2. OJT Program Organization 
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erally, this person is responsible to the designated rcpresen- Jq|j CoftCh 
txitive of the prime sponsor. This is not to say that the 
jjrogram director works directly for the prime sponsor (as 
in the case of a subcontractor), but it is to^ay that as the 
top^oTItcer in the program, liaison wjth the^prime sponsor 
organization for progress reports, policy discussions, and 
so on, is a paraaiQunt duty. In addition to normal person- 
*nel responsibilities — e.g., hiring, firing, and training of staff 
— the program director also frequently serves as the signa- 
tory oflicer for the OJT contracts. This means that no em- 
ployer contrl^ct is ofticial until it has the signatures of both 
the employer and the program director.^ 



Supervisor, Fiscal, Accounting, 
and Reports 



The duties of the job coach are also usually found under 
the supervision of the CSR supervisor, but the specific 
duties of this person are less well defined. Some job coaches 
work primarily with the trainees before they are* re£en;pd 
to employers. Duties include assessing the applicant's job 
readiness; analyzing barriers to successful job placement, 
such^as attitude, transportation problems, day care prob- 
lems, minor medical and dental problems; and considering, 
other factors which may affect job readiness. On the other 
hand, some job coaches focus on problems that develop 
on the joblsuch as supervisor-employee relations, under- 
standing job duties, language problems, and so on. Regard- 
less of the approach, the job coach serves important ^ 
function in freeing up the' CSR's and professional staff 
members for other duties. 



The supervisor of fiscal, accounting, and reports {provides 
administrative support to the program. Purchasing'of sup- 
plies, equipment; space, furniture, and other materials i^ 
under his direction. Determining allowable costs for partici- 
pating employers and ensuring timely payments ^or invoices 
are the joint responsibilities of .the accountant and the in- 



Supervisor, Intake, 
Assessment, and Counseling^ 

I 

1 

I ' > \ ' 

Generally speaking, thfe supervisor, intake, assessment,\^ 
voice clA-k, The reports and analysis specialist prepare find counseling oversees these services for all of the prime 



monthl^^perating reports covering such information as th^ 
number of trainees enrolled, amount of funds obligated 
and expended, and other performance indicators to assist 
the program director /in evaliiating the overall ^effectiveness 
of the program 



Supervisbr, Contract Service 
Representatives . 



The supervisor of the contract service representatives 



sponsor s programs; i.e., classroom training, OJT, PSE, 
and work experience. The extent ot sUch responsibility de- 
pends on the size and scdpe of the particular programs. In 
any event, it is the responsibility of this unit to determine 
the best route for the disadvantaged applicant to follow in 
order to arrive at a good job. Counseling, testing, and 
orientation are all used to assess the applicant's skills, 
knowledge, abilities, and interests. This information is then 
summarized into .an employability development plan.. From 
this plan the applicant, working in tandem with the intake 
interviewer and the vocational counselor, can evaluate the 
placement alternatives and decide on a plan of action that 
will assure a full and fair measure of service. The employ- 
ability development plan can srtso be used to note the re- 
sults of periodic follow-up contacts with the' applicant. 
These follow-up progress reports may indicate the need 



^ yu ij *u 1 . ' ^ix T f » .^m^t inese loiiow-up progress reporis may inaicai 

?^Jiolds the key to program effectiveness. In fact, mu^Bof ^ ^ . , - . ^ , , 

. „ . ^ ^rTu^' for reassessment and modification of the plan. 

' this monograph was written specifically for the- use of the * ^ 



CSR supervisor. Under the general direction of the program 
-director, he or'^she must decide what employers are to be 
contacted, bow they are to be contacted, and hovV' this 
activity is tp be ^coordinated with other programs, such as 
the Work Incentive (WIN) Program, to ensure that dupli- 
j'cate contacts are not made. He or she is also ^j^sponsible 
for thejpuality and quantity of contracts. For instance, the 



Quality Control Monitor 



The quality control monitor works independently of the 



* supervisor^ must determine how many contracts one CSR --thre/ other unit functions to provide jthe program directo/r 
can service at any given time, wtMt the prevailing rates of with unbiased information on employer, CSR, and int^e? 
pay ior contract occupations are, and what type of jobs and assessment activities. Usually on a random sample 
should an(^.should not be solicited. • oasis^ 
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the monitor wilLmake personal visits to contract 



employers to determine 4he equality ^of training, progress of 
the trainee, and whether or not the eijiployer is living up 
to the terms of the contract/ These yisits, coupled with 
desk Audits lOf contracts anO^ invoices, provide the monitor 
with valuable informatiqn that' can assist the director in 
improving overall operations. Aflditional details' about the 
monitoring function can be found later in this chapter. 



n 



Establishing Production and 
Performance Standards 



All of the planning, organizing, budgeting, staffing, sub- 
co^racting, and otfier start-up considerations that a prime 
sponsor most be concerned with are for one purpose — pro- 
duction. The bottom line question is: How many persons 
are .going to be helped by your program? The factors dis- 
cussed in this chapter — e.g., the amount of funds available, 
economic conditions, staffing, target population, type and 
duration of training, supportive service/ and so on — must 
be considered in answering this questbn. But even after 
the planning for all of these items has bebn crystallized, the 
prime sponsor will not- know how many disadvantaged 
workers will be helped by his or her efforts unless some 
type of production schedule is negotiated with thje' program 
operator. ' " ' ' 

A monthly production schedule will indicate to the spon- 
sor such ijems as how many workers the pr<^gram operator 
plans to^Ktll in. oft contracts^ and how many were 
actually trolled. Also, it can identify other performance 
standards the prime spojisor will "want to measure on a 

, monthly ba^sis, such as the number of placements (i.e., the 
number of trainees who stay on the job beyond the planned 
subsidized employment period) or the counterpart early 
termination figure. In addition, ^pdtisors will want some 
measurement of follow-up with the trainees who are placed 

* to determine how long they remain in unsubsidi^ed employ- 
ment. The federal Register indicates there are three levels 



of placement based on the expected duration of the job: ( I ) 
^Short-term, in which the job lasts three days or less; (2) 
^mid-term, in which the expected duration is from four days 
to one-hundred-fifty days; and (3) long-ternfi for those 
jobs that last more than one-hundred-fifty days. .These in- 
dicator^ will help both the prime sponsor and the program 
operator assess 'the • quality and quantity of program 
services. ' - ( 

' Table 3 depicts a- sample production schedule. Note 
from the table that the, program .sponsor plans Ito enroll 

♦ 500 applicants in OJT contracts during the year, and that 
he or she expects 300 of them to stay on the job long 
enough to complete the trying reimbursement period and 
enter into unsubsidized employment. Some prime sponsors 
may think that a 60- percent placement rate is not too im- 
pressive, and perhaps it isn't, but the corresponding fig«j:es 
for the JOBS program and OJT activities under the MDTA" 
ranged from 40 to 70 gprcent.^^ Additional information 
on the production schedule shows that the program oper- 
ator did in fact make the goal of enrolling 500 applicants, 
but fell short of a 60 percent placement rate. 

More specifically, the prime sponsor received the first 
clues duringj^e first quarter that the planned placement 
rate might noj/be reached. Note that the actual numbeKpf 
eariy terminations far exceeded^he anti9ipated figures fos::i^ 
that period. This could indicate ^oblems over the entire 

, spectrum^of program services; i.e., intake, screening, select-^ 
ing,^or quality of supportive services, and follow-up. For 
example, it may indicate that the disadvantaged trainees are 
bein^ enrolled m jobs for which tKe^^are not well sjuited. 
They may be encountering work adjustment j)roblems, and 
th^ employer -may not be providing the. agreed upon sup- \ 
portive services. It may mean the wages are too low, or the 
jobs are too far away from the trainees' homes. In any 
event, the data reported on the production schedule can 
sense the pulse of thjp entire program.' Thus, it is a valuably 
management toolihdfcan De used to make^month-to-morith 
adjustments in program activities. " ' * ; " , 

" The Conference -Bpardj Inc., Employ ing the Dffadvanraged. A Company 
Perspective^ (New York. Conference Bo;ird Report No!- ^11, 1972), p. 12. 
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Table- 3. CETA Production Schedule, Fiscal Year 1978 



FUNCTIONAL ACTIVITY: 



ON-THE-JOB TRAINING. 



Performance 
Indicator 



Total "* , * 

FY 78 Oct. Nov. Dec, Jan. Feb*. Mar. Ap, 



May ^ June July Aug.^, Sept. 



Planned Number of Applicants to be 

Enrolled - 500 50 ' 60 50 

Actual l^Jumber of Applicants? Enrolled 500 30 50 50 

Planned Number of PfacemenU 300 0 0^. 6 

Actual Number of Placements' 255 . 0 0 0 

Short-term Placements 46 ^ 0 0 0 

Mid-term Placements 7 0 0 0 

Long-term Placements 11 0 0 0 
Anticipated Number of Early 

Terminations 150 5 5 5 

Actual Number of Early Terminations 195 10 15' 20 



40 
60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5'- 
15 



30 
40 
10 
15* 
' 1 

0 * 

0 

10 
20. 



20 
35 
^0 
15 

'2 
0 
0 

20 
20 



0 
30 
30 
15 
0 
0 
'0 

20 
30 



50 
40 
'40 
•25 
2 
1 
0 

20 
20 



60 

50 , 
60 

40 - 

3 

» 1 
20 

20 . 



70 
75 
60 
50 
3 
1 



20 
20 



.20 
30 
40 
50 
2 

• 2 
4 



20 
10 
40 . 
45. 

3 

2 
^5 



10 10 * 
5 0 
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One other dimension of production that should be gtven 
careful consideration^by both the sponsor/and the program 
director is incjividuaj workload foF<staff members. Indeed, 
how many OJT contracts can one CSR negotiate, develop, 
and service in ohe year? How many disadvantaged workers 
can one counselor be expected to counsel? What can the 
progran\ director expect from each of his coaches, in- 
take interviewers, and others? 

Unfortunately, there is little empirical data on this sub- 
ject. This is understandable in view of the diverse nature of 
OJT programs. Nevertheless, from the experience of the 

authors, the fpllowing observations may be useful: 
« 

( 1 ) .i5iscussions of individual production should involves. . 
the staff members who are going to do the work. 
At the outset of'the Utah NAB/JdBS program, 
management representatives decided ihat>^ll things 
considered, a CSR should ^e* able to negotiate, de- 
' velop, and service 4(X contracts per year. Subse- 
<}uent discussions with the individual CSR's in- 
creased this figure to 60 contract per year. Since 
the training period for the contracts generally lasted 
.about six months, this meant th^it a CSR would 
have' approximately 30 active contracts at tiny given 
time. 

(i2)- Goals for the iqt^ke staff workers were more diffi- 
cult to establish because they were dependent on 
walfc-in' ^pplic^nt traffic or applicant outreach ^-ac- 
tivities. For example, infake interviewers were ex- 
pected to complete the i^nitial scrfeehin|p interview in 
* Approximately twenty minutes and the entire em- 

. ^ ployability development plan in thirty minutes. By 
comparison,' counselors were expected t^ see an 
average of six applicants a day. The quality control 
monitor .was expected to perform, either ar^sk audit 
or a'' field au^it or both oji 50 percem of w.con-'" 
tracts negotiated. <^ 

^ Admittedly, these .were mostly guesses about what could 
of ought to be done. Yet they were important be6ause the^ 
gave everyone a starting point for action. Supervisors 
could then compare performance on an individual basisf 
and provide additional training and guidance as needed. 
.Moredvc^, as data accumulated, new and more precise ' 
goals could be developeli and staffing adjustments could 
be, made to better meet the goaU for the program as a 
whole. ' ^ ' ^ . ' 

*Of course, prime sponsors can <tvelop goals for any-- 
particular function, and the goals can*be' rigidly adhered to 
or .they can Tbe used for planning only, but it should' be 
remenibered that most people work better if they under- 
stand the nature of their jobs and have clearly established 
responsibilities set-up in such a way that their combined 
efforts^.are directed toward achieving the overall program 
goals. Howevei", planners shpuld also be aware that overly 
rigid management policies nlay produce the desired figures* 
at great cost to the quality of services rendered. 



Devekjpin^ Linkagesovith 
Other Employment an|d 
Training Programs 

Program sponsors interested in 'dev^eloping a well-co- 
ordinated CETA program in their area Should seek to 
develop linkages and coordination with oth^r employment 
and training organizations or progranis.' Specifically,^ con- 
sideration should be gi^^ to WIN, NAB, Job Cor^s, local 
apprentice programs, and othej programs of community-'* 
based organizations. The Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
is designated toj assist welfare recipient* in the Aid to 
'Families with DeiJfendent Children (AFDZ) 'category. The 
program's objective is to assist rScipieats in becoming 
meaningfully emiloyed and 'thus re'duee tie funds paid out 
in welfare. Tow^y this end, a wide ran ;e of services are 
provided, whicy include job- development and tlie use of 
OJT contracts. Ifi^stnuch as WIN is alsc involved in OJT 
contracting, it -is veifjT important that :oordinatiori exist 
with CETA to avoid duplication oP erro s and ^mpetition 
with employers. It is very annoying and confusmg for em- 
ployers to be colitacted repeatedly by dpfferent representa- 
tives, each offering similar programs. Any Wj[r^ participant 
is by definition a person elegible for CETA programs. In 
other words, all WIN enrollees^ are within what should be 
tfte CETA target population. If is recommended that prime 
sponsors develop a good working relationship with the 
WIN cpordinafdr in their area. To develop an effective 
working relationship, mutual consideration should be given 
to the following activities: 

( 1 ) Planning. WIN and CETA staff persjgBnel should 
be thoroughly familiar with^ the features of both 
programs. It would be helpful to have representa- 
tives' attend planning sessions for both programs 
for the exchangcnof' ideas an^l information. Exper- 
tise and previous experience should be shared. Mar- 
Tceting plans should^ be developed jointly, with 
thought Jo which employers will be contacted and 
by whom.^ 

(2) Job Development. Since both programs have a com- 
mon ^objective, and since duplicative^ efforts are 

' wasteful, cooperation in job f^velopment is highly 
desirable. In addition to joint planning of [oh de- 
velopment activities, information should be - ex- 
changed regarding employer .contacts and results. 
C^TA job developers could also help market the 
'WIN tax credit which,is,avail&bl^ to Employers who 
hire and retain welfare recipients. THis tax credit' 

^ is a very attractive, yet little kijQjf'n proposition 
whicTi could have much ap^al lo employers. The 
-tax credit an employer maj^ receive is 20 percent 

. . * ^of the cash wages paid a certified employee during a 
'Htwelve-month period: This tax creSit.has excellent 
7)0tential as an inducement to an employer to hire^ 
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WIN enroilees. It is our opinion that thi$ feature 

has not been given enough publicity or been aSe- 

^^u^tely presente<J to many emjibyers that might be 

interested. ' ' • 

.... ^ 
- A vjoint activity that might be^ advantageous to 

WIN and CETA would be a o(tntral clearing pqinf 

on job openings. If an opening secured by apb de- 

, \elbper cannot ^ filled iii a reasonable tjrnp with 

a client^rom one of the programs, it could bfe 

^ opened to clients of the other program. It might 

also be feasibile to team up or pool staff for Job, 

* development efforts, which would result in bene- 
fits for both programs. It would also seem^df siraWe 

' to conduct joint job solicitation, campaigns. NAB 
has been referred to a number of times throughoilt. 
this paper. It is strongly recommended that prime 

• sponsors deyelop communication and program 
^ linkages with tha Alliance. The effectiveness of NAB 
varies from one part of the country to aiiother, but 

' in ^eas wTiere a strtog Alliance program exists, 
prime sponsors can expect a great deal of help and 
support in marketing employer contracts, conduci- 
ng awareness training seminars, and providing lia- 
son with the business community. NAB also ,offers 
excellent help in job development campaigns and 
promotional activities to stimulate* the hiring and 
^ training of ex-offenders^ needy youth, and veterans, 
as well as the disadvantaged individuals. 

' - . 

Another highiy^ dcsitable linkage is with thejocal ap- 
prenticeship council. If a prime sponsor is interested in 
maximizing the quality of training in OJT, an apprentice- 
ship ,program can be a vital ingredient. Apprentice pro- 
grams are a low cost, widely accepted, and effective means 
of providing OJT in skilled occupations. Technical experts, 
available in most prime sponsor areas throughotK the coun- 
try, can work with employer^ to develop apprentice stand- 
ards, training outlines, ^^e structures, aflSrmative action 
plans, and special services to j^eterdiis. Also apprenticeship 
councils can "assist the prime sponsor in developing a co- 
operative relationship with organized labor.'^^The need for 
skilled craftsmen in certain occupations seems to be pcr- 
* sistent. Answepng this need and providing a trainee with 
iMJertififid^sJcili is a worthy objective for a CETA prime 
sponsor. * ' • • , - 

In many locations, particularly ^e large urban areas, 
there are organ^ such as Opportuifities Industriali- 
zation Centers (OICs), SER manpower offices, and pther 
groups: Competitjon and interprogram jealousies 'must be 
.avoided if the disadvantaged and society are to receive 
the greatest benefit from available resources. 



Deterinining. Which. Industries 
ari4 Jobs Are Best : 



many CETA cTients are^-plac^d for O^T training Jn 
r^paGvely low payyig jqbs with few career i op^Ftunitie$ 
for adyancement. Many clients are entet^d into lo^. skill 
'entry level positions, wbere'they become theua^/Kired and 
first f\fed. TbiS^henpmenon s.eems to be in direct relation- 
ship jto the .business cycle' and ^onoftiig fluctuation. If a 
company is extending Iproductioii or expeiiencing "a sea- 
sonal iAcrease in^ activity, demand for l^\^t increases and 
job o|)ening$ for the (Jisadvantaged become more numerous. 
It ^s ironic that this is not thS best jime for companies to 
train eniployees, but it is tl^e .time when'most hiring occurs. 
CSR's wojild do^well to try to influence employers to hire 
when production* slackens, because such periods afford 
supervispiy personnel more time to train. 
' Sev^aT encouraging observations of current OJT pro- 
grams are that^ trainees are employed Jn a wide range of 
occupations, and there are an'inCriSasiflg number of female 
clients being placed in non-traditiortal jqbs sucl\^s welders, 
truck drivers, imacHimsts and constructida.workers.* Unfor- 
tunately, there seem to be few efl[eciive linkages with ap- 
prenticeship programs. Another observation we have made 
is that CSR*s have a tendeiicy to continue Writing contracts 
witfi the same employers over^ and over again. This "re- 
harvesting" oi cprjtfacts has 4)ositive and negative aspects. 
^Dirthe positive side^ it can be argued tha^ti^h employers 
have proven tfieir ability to train apd provide^ ?i continuation 
of meanjngfui employment. On the negative side, it may 
\ be th'at a CSR's time would be better spent contacting com- 
panies that have not participated. Sometimes a CSR has 
'developed a ifeiSfel Relationship with an employi^r and * 
it is hard to s^*ko" to a request for a contract, although 
the quality of past jtraining*is marginaj: at best. Also, great 
care must be taketf by CSR's to. make sure trainees ate 
beinfe ietained by the company and that CETA funds are 
not being used to subsidize compllnies with turnover prob- 
lems. ^' , 

Prime spons'ors haye'a responsibility tb use OJT fjmds 
wisely and to ensure tlat expenditures contribute to results . 
of .lasting value. With this in mind, we suggest that affirma- 
tive aijs^^to the following questions are an indication of 
a desiraSle j^^for a disadvantaged ^person in a OJT 
situation: - ' * 

(1) Will the job result in^tljC trainee' having a market- 
[ . able skill that .\<^ill bN^'eneficial now and in the 

futile? Would such Skills biOrilnsf erable' to another 
i ^ jdb?-Js the trainh^appr^nti^ble? ^ ^ 

(2) Is th^ job a goood opportunity for a disadvantaged 
^ ' person tb which such a pereon normally w^duld not" 

have access? > "^^-t- .- ' ' 

(3) Does the employer haVe^ the necessary facilitifes,- 
staff, and equipMent^to provide^quality training? „ 



(4) Does the empleyer understand the purpose and 
♦ philosophy of CETA/OJT programs, and is the 

employer willing to ^participate in accordance, with 
the prfme sponsor's policies, rules, and regulations? 

(5) Does the employer haye a good business reputation 
and stability in the community? Does the empjoyer 
intend to provide continuous employment 'beyond, 
-the contract training period? Is there a low em- 
ployee tunjpver rate in tlje' coQipany? 

(6) Does the j(5^ provide an opportunity for advance-*^ 
ment within the fy'm or industry? 



meetHhe prime sponsor's standards and level of accept; 
ability. We suggest that each CSR b^nrcquired to make 
monthly review of each contract for which he or she is 
responsibile. This Should include a desk audit of reports 
and performance indicators, supplemented by telephone 
contact with the erfipli)yer and trainee asiieeded. ^ ° \ 
Caution should/be exercised not to interrupt the, trainee's . 
work or 'to take tlie employer's time any li^re t^n neces- 

' sary. Nevertheless, the CSR should personally visjtjhe 
training site to interview the trainee and supervisor at least 

it^^ncQ a month. .This interview should bt brief. The trainee^ 



, (7) Will the job provide an adequate income with good 
fringe benefits for th^ trainee? 
(8) Is there reason to believe that the trainee will_^find ♦ 
getsonal satisfaction in the job? Will the working 
. conditions be acceptable and conducive'to the de-v. 
velopmSnt or enrichment of the trainee's self image? « 
Will the trainee enjoy Reaming the tasks and job 
duties and find a sense of accomplishment through 
his or her effprts?" • ^ - ' .-^ 

It has been our experience in working with QJT pi'o- ^ 
gram^.tKat Item 8 is perhaps the most important considera- . 
tion, at least for the duration of training. If the trainee does* 
— iftt'-f^el good about the job, he or she will probaj;iy quit 
within the fifst four to six weeks. Many trainees, vill be?* 
happier, at a lower paying job that provides self esteem 
' than a hard, dirty, high paying job. A job as a bank teller, 
fof.example, -may provide more self esteem' and job satis- , 
(action than a job as a meehafnit, -even though it may 'pay 
less. It is important- th4t the best kinds of jobs be sought 
for trainees rather than writing contracts with employers 
who just "happen to come along." All of this requires more 
deliberation and planning, roupled with good working 
knowledge of local jobs and industries. 



Monitoring— Why and How? 



and supervisor should be intervie>ved separately and ques- 
tioned to determine the foll owing things: 

( 1 ) Is the employer satisfied^yith the trainee's work and 
, progress? 

<2) Is the employer meeting^ the financial obligations to 
the trainee*? ^ * 

(3) Does the employer or the trainee see any problems 
developing? 

(4) Is' the employer in compliafice-with tii^ assurances 
and certifications of (he contract? 

(5) Is the trainee, being trained in the agreed ^occupa- 
tion, and is the training outline being followed? 

(6) Does the'^trainee feel the satisfactory progress is 
fieing made toward the career goal? 

(7) Does the trainee have a: good feeling about the em- 
ployer and the work situation? ^ 

(8) Does .the trainee know about available supportive 
services, and are tjiey being furnished to him^r het^ 
a^needed? . , , ^ 

(9) iftave supportive\ejvif;es.had any' affect -on the 
trainee's attitude or adjustment to the job?* ' 

(10) Is the employer keeping adequate recocds, and are 
reim1>ursements received promptly? 

(11) Is there any technical assistance that the CSR or' 
sooi^ other personM:ould provide 'which would be 
beneficial? • ^ 

Both the' employer and trainee should have the CSRV 
phone numb'er and be encouraged'^o call without hesitation 
should a need or questiolj arise. It is essential tl^t all 



Monitoring is the assessment of the .process of delivering' parties involved' in the contract training process be honest, 
services to a client population and the identification of and coN^perative, and that they comijpiicate well wi^h^eacH^ 



Strengths and weaknesses of services provided by the em- 
ployer. Monitoring is §i very important aspect of OJT prp- 
gram operations. Regardless of how welJ a program may^ 
be developed and implemented, unleiss the prime sponsor 
receives periodic feedback on progress toward objective, 
the program may not be Successful. Problems sho.uld be 
dealt with as they arise so that immediate corrective action 
may be taken and plan? made to prevent fiiture occuf-' 
rences. ^ ^ • ' ^ 

— A monitoring systeAi must be well platined and imple- 
mented, -with an underetanding 'of who will monitor, when, 
and Kow the nionitoring will be conducted. It is recom- 

' mended that a checkUst of specific things tb review be 
"devised so that» the quality and quantity of -training will 



other. Although what has been described is a monitoring 
"lunctipn, it may be more useful to view it as service visit. 
We haye found, that CSR's often^feel a gre'ater obligation 
to' the employer than to the trainee* CSR's tend to become 
ernployer relations representatives, and dTe concerned v/itlf ^ 
maintaining a good rapport with the employer. Thi& some- 
times makes it difficult for a CSR to be objective and firm 
with' an enriployer if there are- problems with contract com- 
pliance. In other words, there "may be a tendency to Be per- 
missive with employers in order to maintain a friendly re- 
lationship. This is somewhat understandabte because the 
CSR's often see themselyes^as salespersons and not as con- 
tract compliance officers. Sometimes it is difficult for one 
.person to play both roles effec^tively.. For this reason, it is 
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recommended thjt someone other than the CSR make at 
least one monitoring visit to the employer in a compliance 
rather than service capacity, during. ihe contract period or 
as problems arise. This quality control monitor should 
make a more formal visit than those made' by the CSR and 
^guld examine certain things in, greater depth. The need 
for such a visit may be m^^e manifest from a ;eview of the 
CSR's often see thertiselve^ as salespersons and not as con 
of this type can also be conducted on the basis of a random 
sample of active contracts. At this level of monitoring, the 
performance of the CSR anjl the quality o^ service visits 
could also be checked. Care must be taken not to have too 
many people calling on the same employer with such fre- 
quency 'as' to cause annoyance. When the quality control 
monitor visits- an employer, some very basic and feasily , 
overlooked matters should be checked. We consider -the 
following to be important concerns for a monitor id in- ' 
vestJgate:'. ^ 

(1) "Does the trainee exist, and is he or she oo the job? 

'(2) Are adequate payroll records and personnel files , 
being maintained which substantiate the employer 
invdces submitted for payment? 

(3) Is there adequate documentation of supportive 
services for which the employer has claimed reim-' 
bursement? ^ ^ 

(4) Are there gooa internal payroll controls so that 
the saitie individual does not keep^time, issue, and 
distribute checks? Such a or^-person systetn could 
invitt fraud or payment abuses. - 

Other things* to watch for iit, monitoring an OJT contract 
include: * t , . 

(1) Check to see that the newly hired trainee has been 
properly certified for CElTA eligiblity. Determine 

* whocmade the certific"a3ons and if it was done prior 

^ to the commencement of ^training. Some employers 
have been tempted to have regular ernployees cer- 
tified as trainees, and^ method should be devised 
to prevent this from happening. Sometimes a^ques- . 
tion to the trainee, 'such as asking when he or she 
began work, wijl reveal this practice, it may alsoj 
reveal ^that the date the employer started claiming 
reimbjirsement preceded the date the trainee ac- 
tually started work. Further informatioil *can be 
secured frorn examining time cards and payroll 
* records^ ' X 

(2) Since the length of -training is usually determined by 
^ the skiH level of the occupation, a monitor -should 



e- certain that^he trainee isJ^ng trained in the 
ed occupation and hot at a W^er skilled job. 



make- 
agreed occupation' and not at a Tl^er skilled job. 

(3) Occasionally, an employer deliberately or inad- 
vertently psys ,a trainee a lower wage than what 
is called for in the contract. There are a number 
of ways this can occur. One of the more common 
IS when an employee considers the trainee to be in 
a safaricd rather than*a wage job. Since OJJ con- 
tracts usually base an employer's reimbursement on 
a yearly wage» paid for. a standard 40-hour work 
week, a sitJ^tion jnay^e encountered where nhe 
. trainee receives less than the full wage f<5r each 
hour worked. For example^ let's assume -that an 
employer and a CSR have negotiated and agreed 
upon a efentract with a wage of $3.00 per hour.^ 
Subsequently, the employer tells the trainee that .the 
pay is^$J20 a week and the trainee is required to 
• work more than. 40 hours per week. ThisT results 
in the trainee's receiving a lower hourly wage than 
was agreed upon in the contract. Some corrective 
' action or .resolution of this problem must be ipade 
if the employer Js to be' in compliance and ^ the- 
trainee is to be treated fairly. 

(4\ Although a prime sponsor must assume good faith 
and honest intentions on the part of an employer, 
reimbursement for providing supportive services is - 
a provision that can be abused easily. It is wise to 
to ask a trainee if he or she has received the service 
for which \he employer has, invoiced. In order to 
verify the .employer's claim, it is a good idea to 
request that the employer 'maintain receipts for any 
such services provided. For example, if transporta- 
tion money is given to the trainee, it would be well 
for the employer to have a receipt signed by the 

; trainee. 

(5) When trainees are terminated, a CSR or monitor 
shflfuld investigate* the reason gi^en by the trainee 
and whetbeF^ not it matches tn© reason given by 
the employer. Termination trends and the recur- 
rence of the same reasons may suggest the* need for 
corrective action and have implications fqr the de- 
' sirability of future contracts with the eiilployer. 

Both CSR and. contract monitor should submit written 
reports of their visits and findings. These reports should be 
reviewed by a supervisor or other third party, on the prime 
sponM)r's staff. An adequate f6llo\v-up system mjist be 
maimained on any corrective action that is taken. A good 
momtoring system, throughtfull/ desFgned^nB^executed, 
may make the difference between success and' failure in 
providing a quality OJT progranT. 
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4. CONSIDERATIONS FOR MARKETING 
- OJT CONTRACTS 



For prc^gram operators, the product they are trying to 
sell is the applicants who need .jobs, and the byyer is the 
employer who needs workers. Approaches to marketing 
are structured entirely by the product to be sold. Thxis, as 
pointed out in chapter 3,. if the objective is to place hard- 
core disadvantaged peAons on permaiient jobs with large 
firms offering career , ladders, the 'approach will* be quite 
different from the approach used by the^rogram operator 
who wants only to buy as "maijy jobs for unemployed 
workers as is |)ossiBle with the available fun^s. 

pnce the program objectives are established, the .pro- 
gram operator should then consider thQ following key 
m^keting facto r s ^ , ^ ^ ^ 

(1) Target population priorities and characteristics. 

(2) Legislatively mandated priorities. 

(3) the job market. 

(4) The economic ^picture. 

(5) -Contract service representatives and employer con- 
tract procedures. ' 

(6) Advertising, promotional "campaigns,, and other 
public relations tools. , - 

Target Population Priorities 
and Characteristics 



* In tl^^ first consideration, that bf target J)opulation prior- 
ities and characteristics, the prime spoilSbr must make an 
e even more detailed decision about who will "^be served. 
Unless unusual circumstaSlces prevail, in -any given plan- 
ning district, the available funds cannot serve the total 
eligible population. TTius, selection criteria must be estab- 
lished that will foQiis on those individuals who the prinie 
sponsor has determined will be given priority. This iden- 
tification of priority groups will obviously affect the entire 
marketing e^proach, as pointed out earlier. For example, 
the more disadvantaged the -trainee, the more money that 
will be needed for supportive services and-extended sub- 
sidized training. In addition, more intensive individualized 
job development, follow-up, and counseling will be needed 
ifSumover is to be kept within acceptable limits. All of 
these considerations niay require more* staff and additional 
admims^irative controls. 

B/way of example, ia the early days of the JOBS Pro- 
gram, a number of contracting companies decided to hire 



only the mo$t disadvantaged, most problem-prone trainees 
they could find as a matter of social commitment. Thus, 
program operators established screening .procedures that 
penjiitted referrals of only.thos'e individuals from the bot- 
tom of^'the disadvantaged' barrel. The^ results were some- 
what mixed, with some discouraging and sdme rewarding 
experiences. , - ' ' 

In general, however, it wasjeamed that both the pro- 
gram operator and^the contracting compjiny should estab- 
lish minimal realistic requirements aAd provide for the • 
hiring of a mix of those trainees who* reqirtre extensive 
special assistance and those who can succeed with only 
minimal. speciaPassistance. This combination will enhancfc 
the likelihood of 'success* and ensure that employers as- 
similate a fair share of the more seriously disadvantaged 
applicants into their regular work fqfce. In addition, this 
procedure will permit those employers with limited experi- 
ence in hiring truly disadvantaged trainees the. time to as- 
sess their training capability aAd their social commitment. 
There is no social jor economic value in taking a> disad- 
vantaged .worker with a h^tory-of job failure and develop- 
ing yet another* job with an employer who is ill equipjJed 
to cope with the multitude of problems that stand Ije^ccn 
the worker ind successful job pfac^ent. 



Le^slatively Mandated' 
Priorities . - 



Generally s{5eaking, the QETA legislation dixects that the 
funds are to be used to pfbvide the cconomidaily disad- 
vantaged, thecruriemploycd,' and the, underemployed- with 
the assistance they need to compete for, Secure, and hold 
•jSbs challenging their fullest capabilities. Beyond th^s, 
prime sponosors are also required to pr'ovid/5 speciaFas- 
ista^ice to veterans, women,- older workers, youth, and 
person^ who have exhausted their unemployment insurance , 
' benefits. The CETA Jegislation requires that these signifi-. 
*cant segments have services provided to them on^an equit- 
able baTis, giving considc^t!^ to the relative nimibers ^ 
imemployed persons in each such segment^ Prime spon^cJre ^ 
must ex^rci^e carp iiji determining .any new priorities^ that 
result from changes in regulationspublished in the Federal , 
Register^, ' • ^ ^ ^ / . 
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.The Job Market 



V 



Anal>zing >our job market, the third factor, must encom- 
pass a^careful re\ie\\ of the number, t>pe, and location of 
businesses in the area to be ser\ed. Where are the com- 
panies? yiow man> potential job openings do tlie^ repre- 
sent?'Which firms employ the greatest number of people — 
a few l^ge companies, many small shops, or a mixture of 
•th^ two? How man> are involved in collective bargaining 
agreements, <ind which unions are ihv dived? There are 
man> spurces that can b^e used by prime sponsors to an- 
swer» these questions and to determine the pulse of the 
business community. Mohthly ^studies' of the ajrea labor 
market b> tfie state 'emplo>nient service should give a clear 
picture of the emplo>ment situation, indicating where labor 
shortages or labor surpluses e5.i§t. Tlie Chamber of Com- 
.'merce can suppl) additional information concerning em- 
ployment in the business community and -anticipated 
IndustriaT growth. ' / 

Another convenient source of information— but one 
vvhichMi) often overlooked--is the 'iielp^wanted'^ section 
of thcMocal .newspaper. Caution i^ in ord^r, because help 
wanted ads have limitations as labor market indicators and 
job sources. Nevegheless, tfie-^xpansion and contraction 
of listings, can suggest valuable infon1iatior^.abou|^ trendy in 
•hiring patterns, wage rates, demand occupations, and re- 
quired, worker skills. Help wanted listings ean also hi used 
as a "door opener" with employers to explain the benefits 
of ai;j OJT contract. For example, a contract service rep- 
reseniative Inay see a listing for a secretary, <and one of the 
applicants fbv OJT services may have clerical skills. Thus, ' 
the employer can be contacted and apprised of the ap- 
plicant and the availability of an OJT contract. A 

Experience with.aU of tiiese sources otdata have shown 
that smaller emplo>ers— i.e., those with fewer than 4ive 
empjoyees— are the most likelj/ candidates for OJT con^ 



advantaged workers but in complying vritRt federal* 
anti-discrimfnation and equal employment oppor- 
tunities 'legislation. Alsp, some personnel (directors ' 
feel that it is not difficult to recruit, adequate num- 
bers of target group employees on their own. In- 
deed, many reported an excess of available workers, 
since wage and fringe benefit offerings of the larger 
firms were more attractive than -those of the smaller 
• employers. Thus, when they are approached by a 
contract service repfescntative; ,they express Ijttle 
interest* unless the representative has a well or- 
ganized and^ appealing presentation which suggests 
to personnel directors that the service being offered 
>i^of significant v^alue to their companies. / ' 
(5) Larger iirrhs have a greater likelihood ol unloa 
agreements. This Js not to say that unions intrin- 
, sically resist participation in programs designed to 
assist disadvantaged workers, but it^y^ to say that 
collective liwgaining agreements usually identify 
exacting procedures by which workers can be hired 
or fired by the represented firm. Jf they are io be 
successful, it is a ^ood' idea if OJT contracts with 
union represente^j Jfirms have the support, of the 
union. ^ * , 



tracts. Some of the reasons fo^r this are: 



(1 ) Larger employers may be reluctant to Accept federal 
' funds and the related real or imagined *'red;tape." 

(2) ^. Some larger firms maintain comprehensive 'training 

programs as a standard -practtce. Thus, the costs .are 
n6t extraordinary in nature. It«wouId, however, be 
^ an added cost tFthe smaller shops. 

(3) ^fost larger employers recognize the need to project 
more posftive- social images. Racial unrest, labor 
strife, riots, and otlKjr actions of people out of the 
economic mainstream during the tumultuau§ 1960's 

\ were very expensive to business. Thus, many firms 
have taken steps- 4o ensure that the extraordinary 
. assistance needed to cotlvert disa^antaged trainees 
into productive worjcefs is already in place and 
operating without federal assistance. _ , , 

'(4)^ Personnel directors of some of the largw firms may . ployment or Cc^ork experience activities 
feel that their m^in interest is not in recruiting dis- tion programs 



The Eccwioliic Picttire 



General economic conditions affecting the prime spon- 
sor's area must be another job market consideration. A 
basic concept of ajiy OJT program is that it'is'in the public 
interest to expand the supply of .trained workers^by reim- 
bursing 'private businesses for the cost of hiring, ^training 
and retraining disadvantaged person^ who they otherwisb 
would not have hireJd. A major problem with this concept 
is ihat, the successful {)lacement of such -persons depends 
6h labor demand. If there is a loss of buoyanc/ in the -area 
economy, empld^ers will find it difficult to proy^de wprk 
for their ftibst qualified and experienced workers — let arlone 
the disadvantaged worker with few qualifications apd 
limit*cd work% experience. Of perhaps greater - concern -in^a 
declining economy *is the fact that OJT trainees are fre- 
quently the first ones to.be laid off, leaving them no better* 
off, and perhaps worse off, than they were before entering 
the program. ' ' ^ 

Since OJT programs are not normally job creation pro- 
grams, they tio'not increase the number of existing, job/ 
openings,, and in periods of declining or relatively stable 
labor demand'the programs may simply-^hift the.burd^n of 
unemplpymenf from the dmcivantaged to other persons. 
When the economic picty^fe:*]iot too^right, the prime 
sponsor may want to shift ^i^itt^cesjp^ublic service em- 

,ich are job crea^ 
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Contracf Service ^ 
Representatives and 
Employer Contact 
Procedures 



. ' The importance of sejecting the very best contract serv- 
ice representatives "becomes clear when viewed against the 
above considerations. Th"e contract service representative 
must be someone wt|o can talk^the ejnployers' language and 
who can understand and relate well to the business, com- 
munity. Some prime, sponsors have used .representatives 

' who were from the disadvantaged community, thinking they 
would' relate better to the disadvantaged. While this may^ 
appeal to some employers as a good example, the weight 
of evidences-suggests it is not the best approach. The same 
is true for anj^CR. Unless their style incorporates a work- 
ing knowledge of the business community — or of the pros 
and cons of- placing the disadvantaged in OJT — they .will 
probably have only limited success. 

On the other hand, reppi'iEniatives who ar^ well trained, 
informed, and sensidy^^ the needs of both the employers 
and the applicants are more likely to gain and hold the 
attentioh of the employer. our experi^ce a team con- 
sisting of a volunteer private business executive and a con- 
tract service representative from the state* employment 
services has proven to be the^ best combination! (Th£ Utah 
Job Service had been chosen by the prime sponsor m the 
Salt Lake City area to administer the OJT program com- , 
ponent.) The Job Service^ representative developed a list 
of prospective^ employers to contact, using the employer 
record files of the Job Service. Subsequently, the executive- 
telephoned the employers arid, talking executive to execu- 
tive, made an appointment for the team to explain the mis- 
sion of NAB and th6 mechanics of the OJT contract. This 
process continued until the team had a full day of appoint- 
ments arranged. Two things were considered essential for 
success in making appointments:* (V) The telephone con- 

' tact must Be made with the head .of the firm, and (2) the 
head must^ agree to have their personnel director present 
for the personal visit by the team. 

During the personal^ visit, the employer, and his or her 
personnel representative were given an* overview of the 
OJT c^nltact and a general assessment of the type of 
workers^thqF^ould expect to have p^imtd to them for 
consideration. In some cases the characteristics of specific 
tramees were discussed, and in all cases it was made clear 

-tjiat the referrals would be workers who needed special 
assistance in becoming productive employees. 

Next, the business executiy^e/attempted to. solicit a pledge 
from tfie employer to set asi9^ llispecific nUm&er Of pres- 
ent and future job jopenings for disadvantaged workers. As 
a rule of Ihumb, NA6 u^ally asked for^lO. per cent of all 
new hires. If the employe^j^ressed* interest in contracting 



for some of his or her immediate openings, the Job Service 
representative arranged fof a mor$ detailed meeting with 
the jiersonnel dir&tor for completion of the OJT contract. 
Also, jf. the firm was. represented by a union collective bar- 
gaining agreement, arrangemeiits were made to di^uss the 
program and OJT contract with the busjness agent or Union 
steward. Administratively, it was decided to request a letter 
of agreement from the uni^n be fore the contractrww^al- 
ized. ^' / 

"Business persoli talking to business person" was the 
cutting edge of success. Ndt only do* the executives have a 
better' knowledge of the employers and their personnel 
problems, but they also have many business friends they 
can call on for commitments or new employer leads for 
future visits. As time passed, variations of this procedure 
were Osed to penetrate deeper into the^mplc^er community. 

One interesting, although u^successfuSpvariation was 
called the "Industry of the Month Camp^/' In this ap- 
proach, the NAB chairperson solicitedj^ed ^executives 
from one specific industry; e.g., trfmsportation, manufac- 
turing, trade. In turn, these executives were given a list of 
five to ten disadvantaged workers, along >yith brief resumes 
of the workers' training and experience. The mandate to 
the executive was to^nd jobs for the workers, either witfiin 
the loaning company or in other firms within the industry. 

Regrettably, the Industry of the Month Campaign met 
with only marginal success. Executives found that the lists 
had to be constantly updated because x>f the transience of. 
the gtoup enroHed. Moreover, the business person would 
make job interview appointments for the workers only to 
have them fail to report to the prospective employer at the 
appointe4 time. This tended td reinforce the feelings of 
some ot the executives that the disadvantaged would make 
unreliable employees. Some would then conclude that their 
participation in activities such as NAB was little nfore than 
corporate philanthropy.. ^ 

The potential still exists tor this approach, if such prob- 
lems can be foreseen. For example, coordination and com- 
munication are critical. There should have been frequent^ 
contacts between executives and CSR's or job coaches 
assigned to wtrk with the prograih to ensure that the 
workers were properly notified of the job referral and that 
they reported on time. 

This again points out the importance of well-qualified 
CSR's. An alert CSR might have interceded to see that thf 
loaned executive had some, background knowledge nn un- 
derstanding the disadvantaged, and that ' problems with' 
contacting and referring the wprkers were solved rather 
than passed over. 

Unfortunately, NAB has foUnd it increasingly difficult 
in Utah/to recruit and train baned executives, a trend 
which may also be developing in smaller population centers 
throughout the country;. Nevertheless, the po;tendal value of 
involving the business community in the plahning and op- 
eration of OJT programs. makes it»worth serious considera- 
Uon by prime sponsors. * ? 
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Good woi:k^ done efficiently, is the measure of success, 
whether done by a business person or government worker. 
Because of their day-to-day contacts with employers and 
disadvantaged workers, CSR's possess a wealth of knowl- 
edge that can be channeled into effective sales activity. 
When it comes to the actual explanation of the-OJT con- 
tract, ^ost employers are not concerned witfi who dqes 
the expj'aining, so long as it is brief and to the point. ^ 

If business ex;ecutives, are hot available to the 'prime 
sponsor, efforts should be directed toward making the 
CSR's the salespersons as well as the technician^, trailing 
the CSR's if necessary, by the same techniques businesses 
use to train their sales representatives. 

Whichever approach is uSed, experience strongly sug- 
gests that prime sponsors ensure that their contract^ service 
representatives^ are familiar with«their product: This in- 
' eludes a thorough knowledge of the OJT contract itself and 
its advantages and limitations for the employer, including 
such considerations as the availability and value of suppor- 
tive services, the length and amount of reifljbursement, 
records requirements, hiring and firing conditions, mid the 
rules and regulations that apply to both the employer and 
trainee. Moreover, the contract representative must have 
.considerable knowledge of the target population and the 
common complaints or misconceptions employers have 
most frequently voiced about disadvantaged workers. Some 
of the more frequent comments and questions directed at 
contract service representatives are: 

(1) "If these disadv^taged people need* a jojb so bad, 
how come they aren't over here talking to me in- 
stead of you?" 

(2) "My experience has been that they work one or 
two days and then quit in favor of welfare/' 

(3) "Any good worker who has any get-up-and-go has 
go^-up-and-went.'^ 

(4) "I've hired a few as janitors and service workers, 
but they never seem satisfied to start at the bottom." . 

To properly answer these and othei^ questidhs, the rep- 
resentative will need to know what, if any, efforts the em- . 
ployer has made to recrffit and train disadvantaged workers ^ 
in the past. If the employer has hired disadvantaged 
jvorkers, what his his or her labor , turnover been, what 
entry level jobs have been made available to disadvantaged 
workers, and what career ladders have been opened? Armed 
with^this information, the representative can offer sound 
suggestions to the employer for greater success in meetliig - 
his or her labor needs. 

The employers' hiring requirements may be unrealistic 
when .viewed against the actual job duties. For example, 
some employers by tradition have hired only high school 
graduates fdr routine production jobs, even when 4t is' ob- 
vious jthat other persons with less education could do just as 
well. To aeal with such problems-, the representative must 
be familiar with job analysis and job restructuring tech- 
nigyes. A well trained CSR might' point out thaTa faiHy 
Qbmplex accounting job can be analyzed and broke^ down 
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into two less difficult bookkeeping jobs, thereby making it 
possible for two disadvantaged trainees- with limited ac- 
counting skills to qualify and find meaningful employment. 



Advertising, Prbrifotional 
Campaigns, ^nd Other Public 
Relations Tools 



Advertising, promotional campaigns, and other public 
"delations tools, our sixth c6nsideratiori, can be most valua- 
ble in the hands of skillful practitioners. As the saying 
goes, "nothing succeeds ftke success." This is true of the 
OJT concept^ as of most other human endeavors. Almost 
invariably people respond better to a- program they have 
heard about and know to be a proven success than to one 
ihdy haven't heard of or are skeptical about. Prime spon- 
sors will find their work easier if they build an effective 
public relations program, and if employer^ in the area know 
about CETA in general and the highlights of the OJT com- 
ponent in particular. 

- National advertising and features about OJT programs 
in national magazines will help to build a favorable image 
of OJT among the local businesses and community leaders 
in any planning district. -But those are no substitute *for 
local public relations. 

Generally speaking, there are three different audiences', 
the prime sponsor will want to reach, depending on local 
^circumstances and on how well the program is already ac- 
xepted. These are; 

(1) Local business executives. 
_ (2) The general pufilic, including local community 

leaders. ^ ' 

(3) The disadvantaged who need the help offered by 

OJT. • • 

This is nat to imply t^at public relations can substitute 
for the hard work et^iciting jobs, or for the necessary 
follow-through on job procurement and placement, but it 
does imply that "the work of the CSR will be far easier if 
the executive he is calling on already knows what CETA 
is, how OJT functions as a part of it, who's behind it, and 
what it hopes to accomplish.. Beyond this, if the executive 
has a^avorable image of the program and knows it is a 
practical approach supported by respected business leaders, 
he 'or she will respond more favorably and do more per- 
sonally to make the program work for his or her company. 

The prime sponsors with the best public relations activ- 
ities are the ones with the most successful OIT programs. 
However, it is important to remenjber that we ate not 
talking about razzle-dazzle, but about sound, factual, busi- 
nesslike public relations programs designed to convey facts. 
Some of the most frequentlyXis^d materials are 'newspaper 
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stories, press releases, pampm^ts, handouts, fliers, radio 
and TV commercials, t^ephone surveys, billboards, lunch- 
eons, and awards banquets. Once again, the primary con- 
sideration for the planner may be cost. Public relations 
materials, such as TV commercials, luncheons, ant} awards 
banquents, can be very expensive, anji unless well planned 
and timed, can produce only marginal results. 

Nevertheless, each has its own special appeal. For ex- 
ample, if the prime sponsor is' a city, county, or even a 
state, the top elected official can often gain newspaper 
space for articles or press releases. Events will occur reg- 
ularly which will present opporturtities for quotes from this 
oflScial. Progress reports, speecj|^s by representatives of 
participating employers on their experience *«id success in 
firing the disadvantaged, NAB supervisory .and human 
relations training seminars, the start of the five-hundredth 
OJT trainee, the start of the fourth year of service — all 
are events that provide newsworthy stories. The prime 
sponsor can use these events not just to announce names 
arid numbers but to make a few wTlT chosen points about 
OJT and why it is important. 

Apart from these normal events in the life of every OJT 
program, the best bpportunity for news is through "suc- 
cess stories." Ideally, planners should try to get one par- 
ticipating employer after another: to put out stories about 
men and women it has hired under the OJT program^or 
about the success^ of one or two specific trainees, perhaps 
with photos of the new trainees on the job or in training. 
These stories can be issued at one-month intervals. Work- 
ing with participating companies to locate the right people 
for the§e success stories an'd then preparing the stories for 
the press takes tjme, but it is probably the most effective 
of all local publicity. 

'At feast once a year, th& prime sponsor should have a 
press conference to announce results, talk about plans for 
the future, and generally discuss the OJT program. This 
does not need to be a forjnal production. Inviting reporters 
to a relaxed chat in tHe top elected oflSciars^office is the 
usual setting. Here, questions and answers can be put forth 
in candid* presentation. Jf they feel the sponsor is being 
en with them, reporters will almost always put the best 
ht gossiblc^on what is. said. 

Whenever a reporter makes contact with a program 
sponsor, the sponsor should try to think of something that 
will make a story. Don't fudge or exaggerate. If the reporter 
is lookiag for figures on the program results, it is best to 
provide what can be released. Don't be afraid to discuss 
probltSns r.as well^as accomplishments. Quotes from an 
elected ofiicial candidly admitting the difficulties a. prime 
sponsor may be having in achieving its goals, as well as 
what is being done to overcome those? 'dffiqulties, will help 
m£dc^ credible and effective story. ^ m , ' 

Well written, colorful pamphlets and "^Ha^dotfts,; high- 
lighting the salient features ot an OJT contract can alsjO^^ 
be a valuable part olfpublic relations. Tl\ese can. \>q left 
with employers at the^ime of personal visits, or they can 



be, mailed out to selected employers prior to telephone qr 
personal visits. Employers prefer the pamphlets or hand* 
outs for two reasons: First, they can review the materials 
at their^convenience, and second, thej; can uie them in 
subs^uent discussions with the personnel directors or other 
oflBcerf^pf the company. Pamphlets and handouts should 
be brief and to the ppiiltr Avoid govemmwit jargon. For 
instance, don't ujrtne term "supportiye services" by itselft 
rather, it is hefter to explain that the program can offer 
payment Idr extra costs of job related education, minor 
medical/and dental services, child care, orientation, and 
transpdrtation assistance^ These are universally understood 
by employers ^nd recognised as genuine extra costs of 
(Hffring workers who do not have m arketable sk ills and ex- 
perience.. 

Radio and television commercials have the potential of 
reaching a grpat number of employers and offer unlimited 
possibilities for unique attention getting approaches. Fur- 
thermore, although the cost of preparing these materials is 
sometimes high, especially for TV, most stations will run 
them for little or no cost as public service messages. Un- 
fortunately, mos^t^t^ons will not normally run public serv- 
ice messages during "prime^time.".Thus, the OJT appeal 
sometimes goes out in the afternoon or late at night when 
few employers are watching. Also, because of the high 
cost associated >Yith TV and radio commercials, prime 
sponsors may want to contact the closest NAB office for 
help in this area. NAB has producod several thirty- and 
sixtj^-second radio and TV commercials that tell the story 
of disadvantaged worke'rs very well. 

Luncheons and banquets can also work for or against 
the, prime sponsor* It is not unusual for an employer to 
receive an invitation to a luncheon during which he will 
get a sales pitch. Therefore, the response to this approach 
is generally gqod, especially if the invitation just happens to 
be from the governor, mayor,^ or some 'bother prominent 
public, civic, or business leader. Hoover, th^ agenda must 
. be sljort and well timed. Many appeals of this type have 
failed because there were tQQ many speakers and too many 
subjects to' be covered. /\s a result, the employers were 
^walking out the doof before any commitment was made. 

On the other *hand, if the meeting i? well planned and 
' executed, impressive' results oan be obtained. Some of the 
,dQ's and don'ts for^planners to cpnsider afe as fallows: ' 

.<t^ Do send the invitations out at least two weeks in 
advance. , ' , 

(2) Do be specific about the employers you invite. It 
makes littfe sense to invite an employer who is on 
layoff status or 'who is4n the iec^nd week of his 

' going-out-of-business sale. 

(3) Do be sure your mailing list is up to date. Good 
rapport is not established by inviting Sam Head- 
stone, if Sam has been under his headstone for 
three years. ^ • ' . " 

(4) Do try to have a keynote speaker' wjho.i^jvidely 
^ recognized,* and^whp is supportive of yoto pfogram. 
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^ (5) Do have a program that will answer thfe employer's 
questions. Question and Answer periods are not very 
productive because employers are reluctant to ask 
questions in a group meeting. Also, unless carefully 
controlled, questions can sometimes sidetrack the 
discussion with arguments or discussion comments. 

(6) Dfn't overdo it. If you are giving awards to em- 
plpyers who have done a good job Nyith OJT con- 
tracts, give them the award with genuine thanks. 
Excessive flattery or 'hyperbole will only cause ad- 
verse reaqtions from other employers. 

(7) Don't fbrget to get a commitment from those* in at- 
tendance. Give them a pledge card .or piece of 
scratch paper on which they can indicate they 
would like to know more about 0JT contracts or 
your program in general. Ya^u may even want them 
to pledge that 10 percent of their total new hires 
will be fropi the disadvantaged 'ranks during the 
year. The National Alliance of Busiitessmen has 

• used this approach with Considerable success. 

(8) Don't forget to follow up on the pledges. Tickler 
card files have been used successfully for this pur> 
pose. Fil^s of this type permit clerical workers to 
inform contract service representatives when em- 
ployers want to be contacted, or, recontacted. Tor 
job'openings. NAB experience indicated that many 
employers made pledges to Participate while attend- 
ing luncheons or banquets; but that they had no 
immediate vacancies on their payroll. Thus, it was 
necessary to discuss with the pledging company ^ 
their particular hiring patterns and to recontact"^ 
them as much as six months later. * * - 

During the follow-up activity, NAB also found 
it of value to have prepared a brief resume reflec- 
ting the personal characteristics of several dis- 
advantaged applicants currently in the jobless files. 
Thus, during the conversation, the contract sei^vice 
representative could personalize his or her sales 
pitch by talking about the particular skifis of a 
trainee. This humanistic approach has great appeal 
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to prospective employers. Moreover, even thought. * 
the particular trainee depicted on the resume may 
have been hired by another employer, other trainees 
exhibit enough similar characteristics to be accept- 
able to the employer. 

Another often overlooked mari:eting tool is keyed to the 
companies which already have OJT contracts or have had 
past experience in working with OJT contracts. Almost all 
employers have at OAe time or another been'contacted and 
asked to participate in government programs. Since, in the 
pas^, many such programs were adnyfli^tered by the ent- 
ployment service, local offices have records of participating 
employers and may make this information available to 
prime sponsors upon request. These records will facilitate 
reharvesting of these employers,' apd may yieM valuable 
information for future campaigns. ' ^ 

There are a few cautions tha^prinie sponsors should bear 
in mind when contacting employers who Tiave participated 
iQ the past. First of all, scwne employers viejv the OJT con- 
tracts as a source, of cheap/ labor. By nature, these em- 
ployees offer little in the way ^of career opportunities or 
meaningful training. As a result, high turnover is npt an 
inordinately expensive business cost to them. Prime spon- 
sors should ensure that sufficient reseaith is done by the 
contract service representative to avoid eniployefs with 
questionable performance histories. 

Other problems surfaced during a cursory ^overview 
of,;some employers who have parficipated in numerous 
contracts are: poor working conditions, sporadic pay, and 
problems related to rates of pay, contracts negotiated on 
the basis of a 40-hour week when in fact the trainees work 
50 to 6G hours per week, negotiating' contracts for high 
skill occupations in order to^obtaiil a longer reimbursement 
period/ and then working the trainees in com^j&ratively low 
skill/-dCcupations, offering goods " and services to the 
trainee instead of pay, and failing to provide agreed upon 
supportive services. Prime sponsors should develop some 
type of contract monitoring system and evaluation tech- 
niques to pleasure contract effectiveness as outlined in 
chapter 3., 
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5. OJT CONTRACT DESIGN 
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) Essential Features 



AUhougH there are numerous ways that an acceptable 
contract may be designed, there are certain essential fea- 
tures. A good guideline to keep in mind is that the contract 
should state clearly what i§ td he done, by whom, and in 
what manner. It is not our purpose to present here the 
principles of contracting in a legkl sense. Suffice it fo say 
that CETA planners should know something about contract 
concepts, such as offer and acceptance, consideration, ca- 
pacity, mutual assent, certainty of -terms, and so forth.* 

To be assured that the contract design i3 legally adequate 
and proper, professional legal advice should be sought. A 
prime sponsor would do well to consult with legal .experts 
who are able to provide tWs service at no cost. Assistance 
might be sought in. the city or county attorney's office, the 
state attorney general's office, the Job Service legal. ^oun- 
^-iuSel^ the public defender's office, a law school, or a public 
agency with" a Jegal department. It may also be possible 
to acquire the service of a private attorney who is willing 
to donate his time as a community service. Perhaps {hj^ , 
state bar association could be of assistance in securing serv- ^ 
ice of this type. Whichever kfnd of contract a prime sponsor 
designs or chooses to use, there are certain essential fea- 
tures which shouldsbe included, such as the following:. < 

(1) Signature page or secttpn. Space should be provided 
^for each party to si^aa4!date the contract, th\^ 
binding them to their agreedpbf^ormance. This page 

• should also contain a brief i 
tiire of the contract and what 
• agreed upon. Somewhere on this page it would also 
be appropriate to list such things as company Vame, 
address, contact person ^nd phone nunlber, the 
contract number, beginning and ending date of the 
contract period, amount pf money to be paid, and 
other such major items. 

(2) OQcupational and supportive service informatton* 
This section or page should specify a brief outline 
of the training program, cost data^ and other per- 
tinent information regarding supportive servic^^. - 

(3) Assurances and certifications. This part of the con-^ 
tract lists any rules, regulations^ definitions^ and 
conditions under which the contract will operate 
and to which the contracting parties are bound. 
This se<;tion should be as short as possible to avoid 

- the appearanpe bf excessive "red tape" and com- 
plexity. Otherwise, ithe ominous appearance of the 
document may cause employers to have^some reluc- 
tance-to signing. - { 



Prime sponsors should have a thorough knowledge of 
the rules and.regulations of the Secretary of Labor as per- 
tains to Title I activities. These rules and regulations are 
published in the Federal Register, For example,' one of the 
general assurances makes^eference to the. Hatch Act, 
which prohibits trainefi&^rona engaging in certain political 
actwities. Sortie e^loyers are active in political parties as 
district officers, convention <ielegates, and so forth. They 
also may be candidates for office themselves or actively 
working in .the campaigns of party candidates. Such em- 
ployers should, be reminded that it is not permissible to use 
OJT trainees' for clerical or other work involved with po- 
litical activity. Also, it is our opinion that a trainee working 
for an advertising or .public relations firm should not per- 
form job duties for political clients. 

Somewhat similar prohibitions pertain in the area qf^re- 
ligion. CETA assurances include a statement that trainees 
"will not be employed on the construction, operation,, or 
maintenance of the part of any facility which is used for 
religious instruction or worship.'' This has presented a 
problem for some building contractors and janitorial service 
firms. For example, if a contract is pr9viding C^TA reim- 
buftement for OJT training for carpenters, th^ employer 
cannot use them ta^vork on a. 'project such as building a 
church.^ Also, an indiyduaf being trained as a glazier may 
not legally replace a church window: Many other examples 
could be cited. v ' 

While we agree with the intent of these general assur- 
ances, we have seen situations where strict conformity by 
an employer has caused a hardship by excluding trainees 
froiTt^ertain training and work assignments. The general 
assurances also state that tappropriate standards for health 
and safety in work and training situations will be main- 
tained. This has been interpreted to mean that an employer ^ 
must. Offerate in compfiance with the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. While prime sponsors,, have some responsi- 
bility in this area, it is probably not reasonable for,the prime 
sponsor to monitor OSHA compliance. However, the CSR's 
should be aware of the working conditions in an employer's 
firmf and be alert to situations which may present safety 
and health hazards for trainees. 



A Fre-CETA Model 



' Preceding the advent of CETA, the Department of Labor 
was using an OJT contract called the MA-7X. This wafe an 
experimental contract designed to overcome problems ex- 
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perienced in previous contract programs. Problems had 
arisen in the following areas: 

( 1 ) There was consistent an^^exc^sive underutilizalion 
of funds. Money would be obligated on a corjjract, 
and training slots would not be filled or refilled 

•when vacancies occurred. This unnecessarily jied 
up funds that could have been used on other con- 
tracts. De-obligational procedures were bilateral, 
and a great deal of extra -effort and work was re- 
quired on the part of a CSR to do .the necessary 
paperwork and secure the signatures of both par- 
ties. The procedure was both complex and bur- 
densome. 

(2) Contract approval time in some regidns of the 
country exceeded two months, during which time 
employers became impatient and in many cases can- 
celled their contract before ffwas approved. The 

. flow of paper work moved too sloVly. 

(3) Contract forms were too complicated."' ^ 

(4) Many employers were dissatisfie(? with the "red tape 
anid hassle" in securing a contract. 

In an effort to resolve these problems, the new MA-7X 
contract made a radical departure" from past cdntra6ts. TKc* 
new contract consisted of at least two separate documents 
referred to as a Basic Ordering Agreement (BOA) 'and. 
^one or 'more Task Orders (TO's).Tlie BOA did not com- 
mit the employer to the hiring of an individual at that ' 
point; rather, it stated the mutually agreed terms and con- 



problems experienced with some of the OJT contracts pre- 
scribed earlier. It is one of numerous alternatives from 
which a prime sponsor may choose. It seems to. be espe- 
cially well suited for larger companies that wiirfee hiring 
a number of people at different times. However,^ not 
Entirely satisfactory, for smaller employers with ^medfat^ 
needs to hire, or for employers who may not hav^ n6ed fof/ 
other contracts in the future. 



Cost Reimbursement vs.. 
Fixed Cost 



A major decision facing a prune sponsor in designing a 
contract program i§ whether the contract should be cost 
reimbursement or nxefd cost. A^ost reimbursement type, 
contract provides reimbursement for the employer's actual 
expenditures in providing the training and supportive serv- 
ices agreed upon. The kinds of expenditures pillowed should 
be agreed upon in. the contract. A fixed price contract spec^ 
ifies a definite price to be paid to the employer.^This fixed 
amount is" not altered if the employer's costs prove to be 
higher or liower than anticipated. Jn a fixed price contract, 
the employer has the major responsibility to* ensure that 
tho quality of training is acceptable to all contracting par- 
ties. Historically, many fixed price contracts did not make 



ditions under which an employer could be reimbursetT in:* provisions 'for supportive services, 
the future for hiring and training a properly certified dis- 
advantaged peison. ' * . • * 

The BOAr established the basic parameters of employ- 
ment andjraining, but did not commit either contracting 
p§rty to axff performance* No f|>nds'were oblfgated at this 
stage. This agreement remained in effect for two years or 
loi^ger. Itno hiring occurred within two years, it was*auto- 
. matically excelled. If hiring did occur, the BOA -could re- 
main in effect indefinitely, subject to modifications as cir- 
cumstances might^dictate. • ' ' ^ f 

When an employer was ready to hire, he or she notified 
SCR, who prepared a Task Order vt'hich specified the 
nunjber of trainees, th^length^of training, and other per* 
tinent information. It was at this;stage*that funds were ob- 



. ligated and trainees were hired 'to fill the actoroved slots. 
The hinng and trammg was to be done in accos^ance with 
the previously approved BOA. The Task Order\<^s the 
device that injpleijiented the^ things agreed upon m'the 
BOA and committed both parties to their Agreed perfor- 
mance. If slots were not filkd within a certain time, or if' 
vacancies occurred, unused fpnds could'- be unijaterally 
deobligated by the Department of Labor. With a few ex- 
ceptions, an unlimited nunibef of "Task Orders could be 
written against a-single BQA. 

When CETA came into being, many grime sponsors im- 
plemented this kind of OJT, contract with slight modifica- 
tions.^ It has been successful in overcoming many of" the 



Under a cost reimbursement contract, the prime sponsor 
or its authorized representative has the responsibility to 
review requests for payment in order to bo certain that 
they are valid and appropriate. A fixed pace contract lends 
itself to less administrative concern for the prime sponsor 
. inasmuch as theTehiployer performance is either acceptably 
or not acceptable. The agreed fixed price is either ^aid or 
not paid. With a cost reimburse^ment contract, the prime 
sponsor's - own authorized Representative' should review^ 
«ach request for reimbursement to be sure the request is 
re^onable and acceptable under the terms of the contract. 
The simplicity of the fixed price- contract must be cbm- 
p^ed with the mutual advantages of minimizing |he^k 
of underpayment and overpayment for services afforded 
by accost reimbursement contract. 



Hifeh Support vs. Low Support 



Another decision facing* a CETA -planner 'with regard 
to contract features is whether the contract will providg|(| 
' for supportive sejyiees. Traditionally, OJX coatracts with 
supportive services have been referred to as "high support" 
apd contracts without as "low support." High support con- 
tracts are intended to assist the trainee in adjusting to the 
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job and overcoming problems ♦which may have a Jbearing 
on continued employment. Generally, the niore severely 
disadvantaged trainee benefits from and has greater need 
for high support contracts than do the less severely dis^ 
advantaged. 

Low support contracts are more suitable, for individuals 
who are job ready 'due to previous experience or par- 
ticipation in other training programs. Often trainees who 
have participated in WIN or other 'manpower programs 
may have received pre-employment training or m^y have 
been provided all of the supportive services they require. 
Thi§ points out the need for planning information regard- 
ing the characteristics of cliems to be served. 

We cannot overemphasize the desirability of having a 
flexible program that can be adjusted to the ne^eds of an 
individual, rather than attempting to fit a person into a 
predetermined training slot/ In situations where the need for 
supportive services' is in doubt ^r' where reasons and cir- , 
cumstances do not permit an adequate assessment of need, 
it is better to have the services available and not. used than 
to have no provisions made. Under CETA, the vast major- 
ity of OJT contracts have been low support. However, 
many prime sponsors have provided supportive services 
before and during training, independent of the contract 
with the employer. 

Nevertheless, including supportive services in the con- 
tract is an ogtibn that prime sponsors should consider. Pro- 
viding supportive servides outside the contract has some 
merit, especially in large areas where the prime sponsor 
has sufficient staff and resources or direct access to re- 
sources of oth§r agencies capable of providing the desired 
services. The simplicity of a low support contract may be 
igore appealing to many employers. 

It can be argued, however, that the employer may be in 
a better pgsition, oft a day-to-day basis, to assess and at- 
ten<l to the trainees' needs. There are nia^y variables per- .. 
taining to this issue which suggest ^hat thQ decision and the 
resulting contract design are best determined at a local 
level, according to local circumstances. 



Types of Supportive Serviees 



There are many kinds of supportive services that coiild 
.be included iti the contract design.^Some of the more typi- 
cal supportive services are: 

(1) Job-Related Education, This^is usually basic reme- 
dial education in su^b" subjects as mathematics, 
reading, and langukge skills which are needed to ' 
perform job duties satisfactorily. Technical infor; 
mation required for job performance may also -be 
included. The purpose of job-related education is ' 
to^ help the worker assimilate his §r her OJT. -Ex- 
- perience has shown that th,e more directly related to 



(2) 



(3) 
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the job education is, the more effective it is. An 
example wOuld be providing shop mathematics for 
machinists. It has 'also been found that job-related 
education is H)est utilized when provided concur- 
rently with OJT, rather than in a total block prior 
to the OJT phase. It is imperative that employers 
clearly understand the purpose of *job-related edu- 
cation and the kinds^f things that are allowed for 
reimbursement. ^ * 

Experience has shown that job-related educa- 
tion is often misunderstood by employers, and oc- 
casionally the concept is abused. Normally, a prime 
sponsor will pay a training cost based on a percent- 
age of, the trainee's wage for each hour spent ip 
job-related education. In addition, there is usually 
some hourly reimbursement to the employer . for 
the supervisor's or trainer's time. 
Orientation, This is assistance provided to familiac- 
ize trainees with the job and help them adjust to 
the work environment, the employer's establishment, 
and the specific trailing program in which they are 
enrolled. Orientation should also provide any in- 
formation that the trainee should have regarding 
company policy, procedures, benefits, and work 
rules. More specifically, some activities recom- 
mended for orientation are an explanation of the' 
training program, a 'description of the occupation 
and its career ladder, a description of the cOnipany, 
basic information about the industry and the com- 
pany's relationship to it, andean explanation of 
supportive " service available while in training. 

Durllig the orientation phase, it has also been 
found useful for the trainee, the employer, and the 
CSR to set aside time "for a meeting. In such a meet- 
ing, mutual expectations should be discussed, the 
training outline should be reviewed, and other m^t- 
"ters sljould be covered in which each party has an 
interest. During the orientation phase, the prime 
sponsor may v/ish to provide reimbursement to the 
employer similar to that described above for jbb- 
related education. 

English as a Second Language^ This is training in 
tjie English language for individuals whose primary 
language ia not English. It should be provided to 
those whose fluency in English' is inadequate for 
them to successfully perform the job duties of the 
occupation for which they were hired. Special em- 
phasis should be given to the vocabulary and shop 
terminology related to their work. 

The need for this supportive service witf vary 
greatly from one geographic region to another. 
Planners should make a careful assessment of the 
need for this activity in their local area. The limited 
experience of the authors in this activity was with 
a program that was not effective. A major employer 
in the area set up a special program for Spanish-^ 
speaking persons recently hired through' the NAB 
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program. The trainees were given an opportunity 
to improve their English language skills after normal 
working hours, when most trainees were too tired 
to le^m. It is recommended that training in English 
as a second lan^age be given on a released time 
*basis during normal working hours. 

(4) Supervisory <ind Human. Relations Training. This, 
is attiludinal-and skill training for supervisors and 
other Employees who will work with the train ees> 
If resources permit, a prime sponsor could devgjop 
its own training program. However, in many parts 
of the country, , this ^service is provided free • of 
charge to the prime sponsors by the National 'Al- 
lianec ot Businessmen." In offering thi^pe of train- ^ 
ing, NAB provides an e;w:ellent^ seryice for . 
employers.* \ , ' / ' 

At the present time, most of^he^I^B offices 
throughout the United States offer a progr'am called 
"Awareness Training." This training 4s designed to 
provide human relations skills to personnel ini^olved 
in working with riewly hired employees,- especially 
the disadvantaged. The training consists of seven 
exercises which provide a series of learning activ- 
Jties that focus on effective communication and in- 
terpersonal Skills.*^ Included are such things as 
selective listening, instruction in giving and receiv- 
ing information. Bias, value systems, problem 
, solving, and management styles. If a supervisor has 
an enlightened awareness of the problems and view- 
point of a disadvantaged person, 'communication . 
with trainees is enh?inced. . . 

A frequent reason given by Jrainees for-terminat-]^ 
ing their employment is that ,they don*t like tjj^ ^ 
supervisor or the way they are treated. Als6,'luper- 
visors may have the necessary technical skill to 
teach, but they may pot hav^ the skill to interact 
' and relate ^successfully with people. An important 
part of the OJT process is communication and sen- 
sitivity to the needs of others. If these skills are 
found in a, supervisor, the probability of the trainee 
being successfully trained and staying with the com- 
pany is greatly increased. It is strongly recom- • 
mended that program sponsors contact the nearest 
^ NAB office to see what supervisory" training pro- 
, grams are available locally, ^ost employers' who 
have had representatives attend these training 
sessions report that it has been useful in keeping 
- newly hired disadvantaged workers on the job. 

Reimbursement to employers for any registration 
^ fees or other related expenses could be included m' 
J the OJT contract. ' . ^ 

(5) Transportation. This sUpportive service takes the 
formi of financial assistance to the trainee for a, 
short period of time*. Its purpose is to cover the 
cost of transportation to and from the w6rk. site' 
until such time as the trainee receives a paycheck* 



It can also include reimbursement for any trans- 
portation costs that result from job-related educa- 
tion and 'other supportive services provided ^way 

^ from the work site. Local conditions and costs | will 
vary greatly from_ one area to another. This sh6uld 
be taken into consideration during negotiations with 
an employer. ' . » ^ 

A number of creative things have jbeen^done with 
regard |o transportation as a supportive service. In 
some areas, larger employers Hqve provided .a^ bus 
or have made car pool arrangements fo/ trainees. 
Local bus companies have issued special passes 
and tokens at jeduced rates. Buddy systems Jiave 
also been used^ effectively to alleyate transportaffon 
problems for the disadvantaged. In situations where, 
the trainee must driye a car and that car is in^need 
of repairs, perhaps a local vocational^chool 6r skill 
center where- mechanics are trailed* could 'make the 
repairs for a minimal cfiarge. Experienf e has Aown 
that automobiles used by disadvantaged ♦ trainees 
very often Require some repaif if they are to be 
rdied ujpon for dependable transportations 

Jt should be kept in mind that for some of the 
most severely disadvantaged individuals, reading 
bus and subway schedules or "getting information 
about public transportation ik a 'formidable task.' 
Such information and assistance could be provided 
by a CSR, a counselor, or- an employer who is 

' aware that this may be a problem. Problems with 
transportation are a. major reason for trainee ter- 
minations. * * 

(6) Child Care. <As in the case with transportation as- 
/ sistanqK^ funds for* child care, should be paid only 

for ^ short period of time until the trainee' starts 
•receiving a paycheck. Some companies have been 
willing to extend' cash supplements to trainees until 
their wages are high enough to reasdnably support ' 
child care. Some larger companies hav^ established 
their own child care centers; others may be recep- 
tive to the idea of doing so. Prime sponsors should 
be familiar with community organizations and agen- 
cies.which offer this service. It is also advisable'to 
;^heck the prevailing rates in a community before 
> writing aa amount in a contract for this purpose. 

(7) Medical and Dental. This can include expenditures 
'for physical examinations, jninor ftiedicaband dental 
treatment, and other things such as glasses and hear- 
ing aids when not available from other sources. 
TTie medical and dental services provided should 
be over and'^above the same type of services jusually 
provided byMhe employer For example, if an em- 
ployer normally provides physical examinations 
free^f charge to oth*er employees, bo rjcimburse- 
njent .should be made dn behaltqf'the trainee* Fur- 
thermore, it ma54*be possible for an employer to 
secure services at reduced rates through business 
connections. • *. 
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Ih addition to' the types of supportive services ^already 
discussed, some contracts provide for tools, special cloth- 
ing, legal assistance, counseling, and other kinds of sup- 
pcy:Jiye ^service. With regard to providing tools, experience 
has shown numerous problems in terms of purchasing, 

^maintaining inventories, and questions of ownership. 
\ . Before authorizing expenditures for any supportive serv- 
, ices, the progfam operator should survey community * re- 
sources.. Otfier agencies may be able to provide services at 
little of no charge to trainees who jneet certain eligibility 
requirements. A prudent use of government funds also jug- ^ 
gests that inquiries should be made to determine if the 
en^loyer cjustomarily provides any required services. If so, 
the employer should not be reimbursed. An alternative to 
providing supportive services via the^ contract with ftifn- 
Jbutsement to,the^mplCyer is to provide the services out-: 
side the contract mechanism.. A special account and 
procedure can be^set up for this purpose. For example, the 
CSR or some other- person could see that the service is 
provicttd directly to the trainee, or perhaps another agency 

, c6uld provide the servicrf\hrough a subcontract with the 
prime- sponsor. 

From the eipployer's point of view, there are a number 



f pros and cons in providing supportive services. Em- 
oyers may not want to have siipportive services included 
injh'e contract. They may feol it would involve unwarranted 
responsibilities and extra work .philosophically, they may 
be opposed and feel it simply is not a good idea. Sometimes 
the trainee's fellow workers resent the trainee being treated 
^s a^*privileged character" and'receiving benefits not avail- 
able to theip. 

From a prime sponsor's point of view, careful considera- 
tion should be made of the increased contract and adminis- 
trative costs. Providing supportive services means more 
assessment effort, clerical work, and monitoring respon- 
sibility. The most basic question in providing a supportive 
service is. whether or noVit accomplishes the desired result. 
More specifically, doe/ it assist in facilitating adjustment to 
the job and jncrease the trainee's probability of remaining 
on the job? With regkrd to the former, |we believe that in 
many cajes it does, BuV^s a means of impr(>ving completion 
and detention rates, we have seen little ^evi46nce to show 
that it is a major factor. However, we have seen some in- 
dividual cases where providing suppprtive services was a 
deciding factor and meant the difference between success 
and failures - J[ 
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6. OJT PROGRAM ALTERNATIVES^ INNOVATIONS, 

AND FLEXIBILITY • . 



y Incentive Payment to Trainee" 



Several years ago, the authors had some experiAice in 
administering an<i'ncentive payment' feature of an OJT con- 
tract program. On an experimental basis we decided to pay 
$50 to each trainee satisfactprily/^completing the prescribed 
tj^ining outline. Jt was hoped that this would decreasQ the 
number of early terminations. This feature was limited in 
application to one planning district of seven in a statewide [ 
OJT operation. At ,the^end of the one-yfear experiment, H 
was discontinued for. the following reasons: / ' 

( 1 ) The number of early terminations had not^ecreased ^ 
significantly compared \o the early termination rate 
in other parts of the State. ' \ * 

(2) The number of 'early terminations had not decrea&e'd • 
{ . significantly in comparison with the early termina- 
tion rate in the same planning district the year prior 
to the incentive payment implementation. 

^3) A number ^f employers and other interested parties 
, developed f^elin^s against tl^e experiment^^n/the 
basis that it whs an 'unwarranted, "hand out" and 
caused resentment on the part of otlftr workeiS. 

In retrospect, one of the failures of the experimenf was 
probably due to the fact that* the CSR's and employers did 



jn t^rms of some relationship to his extraprdinary cost^. At 
the end of one year, this experiment was discontinued for 
the following reasons: 

/ .( 1 ) Employers and employment service, and NAB clerks 
did not like the*e>g;ra computation work and rec- 
ord keeping. It wa^ too^c|^rically burdensome. 
(2) Ther.e was a fear on the part of some planners and- 
administrators (not '.neojssarily proven or well 
founded) that employers would abuse the system 
by tefmiAating trainees ^heri reimbursement rates 
decreased. Also, it was found that trainee produc- 
tivity varied so greatly^ from one individual to ari- 
* other that flexible reimbursement rates were very 
difficult' to establish and^dminister equitably,' 

Nevertheless, we believe th^at there are still possibilities for - 
furfher devjelopment of this or a similar concept. 



Contract Extension 



One of the most successful innovations we have worked^ 
with is the- concept of contract extension. Such a concept 
provides for approval of aH ojf contracts with a short 



" v^oiv a aiiu cuipiuycrs uiu piwviuwa lux appiuvai ui an uj 1 coniracis wim a snore 

not effectively keep the trainee aware of the incentive. Also, maximumiength of traiAing time. An initial period of 500 



a number of trainees expressed the opinion that a mone 
tary incentive of $50 was no"t a sufficient incentive in either 
^type or amount, to have an ^mpact on their desire or abil- 
ity to complete training. . ^ , 



hours of approved tralnihg time has proved suflScient. To- . 
ward the ehd of the training peridd, an assessment is made . 
of the trainee's needs and desire for further training, is 
well as of ,^he employer's perfprmance and tfaining effec- 
tiveness. The opinion and recommendations of the-.CSR 
• are also considered. If there is ac need* and if conditions are 
. fa^rable, the contract is extended, ^'and further reimburse- 

VariahIP RpimKlirQAmAnKPilfA ' "^^"^ training is approvecl^ This feature has worked 
y aridUie , lieiniDUrSemenRKare very wen in th^ state of Utah for the pasTthree years. The 

• * * State WIN'progfam has recently adopted this contract ' 

feature, with some modifications. Soipe of the advantages 
of , the extension provision are the following: 

(1) Expiinditures of contract funds are more closely, 
-related to employer and trainee needs. * 

(2) Long-term obligation of funds is reduced. * . 

(3) A lAechanism and requirement for evaluation of 
, , , .performance and need i^s-provided. ^ ^ 

The only real disadvantage is the increase in adqinistr^* 



*^ Simultaneously with the above experiment, anot|ier plan- 
ning 'distfict in the state aSopted^a variable reimbursement 
rate for employers. In. this experiment, employers werd re- 
imbursed for training costs in an amount equal to 80 per- 
cent of the*t/ainee's wage for the first 200* ho^s of OJT, 
50 percent for the n^xt 200 hours,'and 30 perd'ipnt for the 
remainder of the training time. The philosophy, behind a 
variable reimbursement rate is that the employer experi; 



ences higher costs of training initially^, but as ^he trainee ,tive tjme and cost. Hovyever, it is our opinion tRat this Is I 
becomes more productive, tht training costs jshould de- ' more' than oflset b^'^n increase in program quality and * 
crease. Accordingly, the employer should be reimbursed efTectiverxss; 
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Tailoring Contract to Trainee Wage Incentive Payment 

to Employer 



Another highly recommended OJT. contract innovation 
is tailoring the cpntract to the individual trainee. Histori- 
cally, most OJT contract programs^ have begun with the 
contract being developed; negotiated, and signed with the 
employer. Sub*seq\iently, a trainee is identified and hired 
to fill the funded slot. A number of problems are asso:, 
ciated with this method: 



(1) Money is obligated, tied-up, and unused .while a 
suitable trainee is found and referred for the em- 
ployer's approval. 

(2) Once the trainee is identified and hired, it is often 
discovered t'hat the individual's need for suppor- 
tive service was either not provided for or that 

• unnecessary supportive- services have been funded. 

(3) The trainee may need more or less training time 
than provided in the contract, based upon the in- 
dividual's background and experience. 

The above problems can be avoided by tailoring the con- 
tract to the trainiie. This has been successfully done in the 
followin| manner: , ^ 

(I) The CSR discusses the program with an employer. 
If the employer is interested, a training outline, 
wage amounts, and other details are discussed and 
t. agreed upon. A roagh' draft of the contract is writ- 
ten on the spot, but not signed or dated. If the CSR 
has not already done so, he or she checks /the em- 



It is desirable for thejtrainee's entry wage on a contract 
to be sufficiently 'hfjzh so that the trainee is afforde^d an * 
adequate income ^ well ^s an incentive to remain on the 
job. Experience has shown that in many cases, low V^^y'^^g 
jobs only jencouraged high turnover rates.^ 

*One method^^diat has been used td induce, employers* to 
pay a higher-wage is^o provide wage incentive payments to • 
employers. Federal regulations provide for reimbursemeftf , 
Jo "private for profit" employers for extraor(Jinary training 
costs up to ^ O^percent of entry level wages. Prime sponsors 
may design other methods of cost reimbursement, provided 
that payments reflect only extraordinary training costs. A 
method could be established whereby employers paying a 
higher wage would receive sl higher percentage reimburse- 
ment' fo^/training costs. For example, a training cost reini-^ 
.bursement scale could be established ranging from 30 
percent to 50 percent of the entry level ^age. Thus, an - 
employer paying $3.00 an hour might be persuaded to in- 
crease the wage to $4.00 by being offered<^3 percent reim- 
bursement fpr $3.00 an hour and 40 percent for $4.00 an 
hour. This would mean that tl^e wage could be raised $1.00 
an hour with _a net cost increase to the employer of only ^ 
4O0anhoi|r.' , ^ 



plover's background and eligibility to determine pK^^f "n^xrAlr^WA^l TAK o^rl / 
if it .is desirable to contFact with the employer. V^UCni-UeyeiOpea JOD dnQ / 

Per^nal Voucher Contrjtcts 



iployer 

♦ (Ideally, t|jjs sl^puld be done Wore the employer 
is contacted in order to ^ avoid the possibility of 
embai^assment should a contract be denied after 
negotiations l>ave started.) 

(2) Eligible clients are referred to the employer. 

(3) As soon as the employer selects a client he or she 
intends to hire, the CSR is immediately notified. In 



• Another innovation that has been tried is the training of 
clients *to deveLojLjobs fof themselves. Clients are taught 
to -explain to potential employers that some reimbursement 
could t?e available for hiring an4) training them. Promising 
consultation with ,the client or other individuals - leads are then referred to CSR's for appropriate follow-up. 
who should have an input, an assessment is made This approach was foiind ta work best if the cli^nt^as 
of the-cltent's need for, supportive services. Those -^elf-motivated and had tHe attribute of being able to **seir' 



^things specifically reauired by the client are added 
Xo the contract. The length of training is determined, 
and a finah copy of the contract is- made and pre- 
sented tb ihe employer for signature. , * 

It isjmportant for the client to be hired and commence 
training^ as^eon as possible. U the employer is* willing, it 
could be arranged, for the hire to occur prior to the signing 

" of the contract. In such cases it may be clearly understood 
by all parties that if f^ some reason a contract is not ex- 
ecuted, there will be no liability for reimbursertient to. the 

- employer. It'may be advisable to have tlie employ^t^gn a 
statement to this effect. 
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himself. This wduld not be a productive A'enture for many 
of the severely disadvantaged who hiay lack self-confidence, 
be shy, j)r be incapable of effectively performing such a 
task. Many employers respect and admire the fact that the 
client secured his or her own job. The client also benefits 
through a sense of; personal accomplishment.^ 
^ Planners in some parts of the country»have expanded this 
concept and are .experimenting with a. personal voucher 
system. The essential fQ^ture of this- concept is that a client 
goes out on his or her^ownrand contracts for manpower 
training and services. tThe client is given a voucher .to bfe 
completed by the employer or training facility Selected: Tlhis 
voucher^ then submitted to the prime sponsor for- pay- 

37'. '• ' 



men^>^Dne of the more promising experiments with an OJT 
. vbucheA^stem is being conducted in Florida by the 
Manatee County prime sponsor. An attempt is being made 
\o determine if such a program will: 

' » 

(t) Help the disadvantaged client feel that he or she 

has control over his or her future, which hopefully 
'7 will lead to greater self-sufficiency. 

(2) Result in the client becoming employed in a 
"bjetter" job and receiving more meaningful train- 
ing than the client would have received in a con- 
ventional OJT program. 

^. . . ' * ^ 
Participants .in the experimental voucher prqgram are 

selected at random from a list of eligible 'OJT applicants. 
Thos6 selected receive counseling aj^d program ^ientation 
. during this phase. Also, occupational objectives are dis- 
cussed and established. In some cases^ aptitude tests are 
administ^^d to help the client realistically establisl^jiis or 
her Objectives. The client tfien participated in a two-hour 
orientation session whfere the voucher contract i§ explaiijejd 
in det^l. Also discussed are job-seeking skills,- negotiation 
techniques, and client rights. Each client is given a per- 
sonal letter of introduction signed by the CETA ^Director, 
an OJT program "Sescription, and a personal voucher con- 
tract. The client then begins searching f9r a job and *the 
* attainment of his, or her Occupational objectives.,'Tijere is 
continuing follow-up with each*^ client, and further counsel- 
ing, orientation, or job leads are provided when necessary. 
After the client obtains a firm commitment ftom an em- 
ployer, the prince sppnsof s OJT ^coordinator reviews the 
voucher terms with the client and the employer.*. If every- 
thing is-in order and the contract is acceptable, it is signed 
and funds are committed. From this point on, the*voucher 
. program is conducted in the same way as the conventional 
OJT program, with the employer being reimbursed up to 
^ • 50 percent of the entry level, wage fcr each hour of train- 
ing. This experiment has not been in operation foF suffi- 
.cient time \o make an evaluation'of comparative results 
Another experiment with the personal voucher system 
. was implemented in Wichita, jCansas, in November /1 976. 
■ With strong input and involvement from the private sector, 
...-.ujocal NAB officials in Wichita developed a proposal incor- 
porating .the Manatee County program model. The pro-' 
posal was presented to thje prime sponsor, and an ^agree- 
ment was^niade whereby business executives on loan to 
NAB would do the following: 

(1) Solicit CETA-program OJT contracts. . * 
X (2) Provide office space and furniture for the prime 
sponsor's manpower coordination staff assigned to 
the NAB office for administering the OJT cpntract 
• writing. 



(3) Comply with all of the procedures established by 
the prime sponsor for the OJT program operations. 

(4) Provide CETA program delivery agents with* the 
leads on employep contacts for CETA participants 
to secure an individualized OJT contract^ 

As its part of the agreement, the prime sponsor would: 

"(1) Provide the staff to administer the OJT contract' 
writing. . • ^ 

(2) Prgvide the OJTJorms and procedures required for 
the implementation of the OJT prograih. - 

(3) Provide NAB with up-to-date information on the 
monies available^r OJT contracting. 

(4) Process the OJT contract inVoices for payment^"" 

With little modification, the same forms and f)rocedures. 
used in Manatee County, Florida, were adopted. NAB 
officials in Wichita have a strong philosophical commitment 
to the concept of a personal voucher system. They believe 
it will be less expensive; minimize government "red tape,'* 
and provide many additional benefits for society and the , 
individuals involved in the program. 



Other Ideas 

One of the truly great things about the spirit of decentral- 
ization and loc£fl determination which CETA allows is that 
prime sponsors have the opportunity to be innovative and 
flexible. Many prime sponsors and local CETA pmnners 
have &)t taken advantage of this opportunity. In too many 
cases there haS been little creativity, and old, rigid concepts 
have carried* over from the pre-CETA programs. In addi- 
tion to the alternatives and options already cited, it is sug- 
gested that planners give thought to the development of 
new concepts which would be workable in their own area. 

For example, why not design a three-party contrait with 
the prime sponsor, employer, and' trainee each being signa- 
tory to specific terms and agreements? By including*the 
trainee as a party to the contract, perhaps more respdnsi- 
bility and better trainee performanc.e could result. It would 
also seem that a better understanding of the contract's pur-, 
pose would be reached. It might also be conducive .to a 
more beneficial relationship and flow* of communications 
between*"thfe employer and •the trainee. In such a jsituati^, 
the contract should be periodically reviewed Jo see if each 
of the partie^re keeping his or her part of the agreement. 
Other ideas -which might be developed could 'include the - 
clieat^esigning his or her own training jprogram under the 
direction of a skilled counselpr. 



7. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMEND ATIOI^S 



Conclusions 



Whatever problems may be present in OJT programs 
oprt-ating under current CETA legislation, there js little 
question that they have ip^de a significant contribution td 
facilitating Jhe^ployment of unemployed and disadvan- 
taged persons. Since the concepts of CETA are so broads 

' and represent -a major departure from past programs, it is 
hardly surprising that some problems have been encoun- 
tered in attempting implementation oa a practical, eflScient, 
and nationwide scale. As employment and training legisla- 
tion, X;!ETA is unique in placing decision-making responsi- 

. bility at the local level. Many locally elected officials now 
have a greatly increased understanding of the prol^lems of 
the disadvantaged and an increased concern for thfe solu- 
tion of these problems. 

CETA has now begun'to work its way through a neces- 
sary but somewhat misdirected fascination with numbers, 
and it is settling'do>vn to a concern for quality performance." 
If this trend continues, the combined e^orts of all prime 
sponsors could have a signifiqant impact on the problems 
of the disadvantaged. While it is true that the high turn- 
over rates inherent in most entry level OJT programs make 
it possible for a tremendous number of workers to pa^s 
th^rojigh the programs without noticeable effect on national 
unjsmployment statistics, then||#all be numerous examples 
of those who find themselves >^ improved skills and work 
experience with which to compete more ef ectively in the 
labor market. In the inte^rest of imprgving OJT program 
accomplishments, the following recomj^endations are 
.offered: ; ' . 



Recommendations for OJT 
Program Improvements 



(1^) Prime sponsors should give first pHority to estab- 
lishing and maintaining a good management infor- 
mation system. Successful management of an OJT 
program depends in substantial part on the time- 
liness, accuracy, ^d comprehensiveness of data 
generated. Recent CETA progress reports arc not 
bad, but they clearly indicate a need for more effort 
in obtaining compliance ffbm both the program 
agents responsible for administering OJT programs 



\ 



(3) 



(4) 



and from the contract employers who are being 
reimbursed for particigating in OJT activities. 
Prime sponsors should give highest priority to dis- 
advantaged clients and others with' the greatest 
need. Many persons enrolled ifl QJT-programs un- 
der thp present eligibility criteria appear to nee^ 
only placement as^stance and not the subsidization 
of training and supportive service. . Furthermore, 
some criteria should -be developed^ which take ac 
cWit of the job readiness of a prospective enrollee. 
This is usually left to the «ubj^ectivet jydgment <rf^ 
placement intervieweTwiffimJan intake contrcJl cen- 
ter, llowever well intended, this proSedure -appar- 
ently has placed many trainees on OJT contracts^ 
who were already suflSciently motivated andji)b 
ready. 

More precisely, 'this ^ recommendation is that 
priorities and criteria be established to better fociis 
the limited program resej^rces on those persons most 
in need of assistance. Secondly, fhe stafl person 
assigned* to intake assessnient and referral functions 
should be, given detailed instructions ^or screea- 
ing prospective enrollees, ^and for each ^ferraP 
they should prepare an employability development 
plan to justify how the services of the program are 
going to be used to fulfill each client's specific need. 
Such procedure , should- provide for reasonable' veri- 
fication of thpse elements upon which eligibility 
determinatioifs are based, particularly client state^ 
mjsnts as* to fanuly income and length of unemploy- 
ment. Even ^though verification of this d^ita may give 
the program a "bureaucratic" appearance, it is not 
realistic to accept all ^uch information without ' 
question. The practice of confirming eligibility state-, 
ments should be a standard procedure where public ' 
funds are involvedTat least on a sample basis.. 
Prime sponsdr?^should consider th« possibility of 
personal vouclibi 'cunlidcts sucfi as those discussed 
in chapter 6. We particularly recommend the type" 
of cooperative working arrangements made between 
NAB and the primC^ponsoHn Wichita. 
There is a need for mo^re meaningful employment 
opportunities in OJT (contracts. CETA records in- 
dicate that there are still a significant numbet of 
jobs that appear to offec little or no opportunity ifor 
S^vancem^jpt. Offen they are the types of jobs^that 
traditibnajly are filled with unskilled or low-skilled 
persons, which suggests tK^t we are not gettyg the 
greatest benefits fbnthe funds expended. It is there- 
fore recommended that prime sponsors use some 
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form of a pre-award rating system as -a guide Tor 
judging the desirability of contracting for a partic- 
ular job in a specific employer establishment. A 
number pf years ago, the Department of Labor 
used a rating system called the **Occapational Op- 
portunities Rating System." This rating system, 
based' uMgi the^SR's judgment, gave points and 
was weighted according to the relative importance 
of such things as: 

(a) Job Potential. Does the Company l\jve the 
ability to prdvide training in worthwhile mar- 
ketable jobs? Will the jobs provide opportunity 
for career advancements, good benefits,, and 
wage increases? Is the company and industrj* 

• e of which it is a part stable or grgwing? Is the^ 
/ company known for good labor practices' anc^ 
•policies? * ^ « 

(b) Smarting Wage. D.oes the job offer an accept- 
able wage which is at least the prevailing r^te 
for simiter jobs in/ the labor market-, area? 
(More points were^given for higher paying 
jobs,). 

(c) SpeciaL Incentives. Have normal entrance re-, 
• quiremen^s or pre-employment tests and pre- 
requisites been waived to allow the disadvsm- 
taged to be hired? Will the employer provide 
additional training beyond the contract period? 

^ WjH spetial consideration be given for high 
^ schlpol drop-outs, exj-offenders, minorities, and 
others whom the company has historically not 
, " ' considered for employment? 

Other things j/ere included in the rating syste 
such as expected edueationajl development anct a 



evaluation of the skill code contained in the Die- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. The higttcr skill 
cpdes gave more points K> the job. Using the a^ve 
questions as guidelines,"'the contract service repre- 
sentative would make the rating and submit it with 
the contract for funding to the contracting officer,' 
Thi^ rating system^ or something similar, could be 
used by prime sponsors, not only to determine the 
desirability of ^ontraeting for a given job but also 
. to establish {Priorities in funding for OJT contracts. 
" (5) Prime spon^rs should nl^h and utilize OJT to a 
much greater extent, CETA is, quite limiting in the^ 
waysulfat private-sector employers can directl)[ par- 
^ ^ tic'ipa\e in programs. The Department of Labor en- 
courages more private-sector involvement ' in* em- 
ployment and training programs. OJT programs are 
* vehicles to heFp give private-sector employers an 
opportunity to be involved in a major CETA pro- 
gram. Employers can and should have the oppQt;- 
tunity to contribute to the resolution of^emploj^ 
ment and training problejns, facing their Commun- 
ities. 

Beyond^thesfe suggestions, there is a continuing nejd for,, 
review and study of OJT programs if we practitioners are 
to make them a more effective and efficient means of train- 
'ing. For exai^ple, ways should be sought to develop greater 
accountability to the public f6r expenditure of time and 
mone^ in OJT pro'grarfis. 

» 

In sum, we believe OJT^is the most direct approadpto 
regular private e^pfJloyment for a disadvantaged worker. 
With imagination and persistence, this useful emptoyment 
and training tool can be honed to even greater effectiveness. 
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WHERE TO GET MORE INFO^IM'ATION 

For more information, contact the Employment and Training Administration, U.S! Department 
of Labor. \^afshington, Q.C; 20213, or any of the Regional Administrators for Employment ana 
Training whose addresses are listed below. • 



LocaHon 

John F. Kennedy Bldg. 
Boston, Mass< 02203 



1515 Broadway ' 
New York, N.Y. 10036 



^P.O.Box 8796 I 
Philadelphia. Pa. I9I01 



1371 Peachtree Street, NE. 
Atlanta. Ga. 30309 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, 111.60604 



911 Walnut Street 
Kansas Gity, Mo. 64106 

555 Griffin Square Bldg. 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 

1961 Stout Street 
Denver. Colo. 802^)4 



450 Golden Gatt'A venue 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102 



909 First Avenue 
Seattle, Wasli,^8174 
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